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Acid 
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induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
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Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphlet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Nichols’s Arithmetics surpass in their adaptations to modern methods of 
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Text Books of Art Education 


An entirely new Series of Text Books to be put into the hands 
of children, containing text accompanied by beautiful illustra- 
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Learning and the Industries.* 


By CHARLES SUMNER MuIRHEAD, Ex-President of the 
New Hampshire Agricultural College. 


Learning and the industries have a common aim:—to 
broaden and develop human freedom. Man, in unfet- 
tered activity, not only may but can think and act easily 
and to some purpose. He alone appropriates to himself 
the full benefits of political institutions and civil life. 
His freedom rests in himself, not in his circumstances. 
Man must achieve constructive efficiency of thought and 
action. Otherwise, with no power to think, no ability 


to marshal his resourses to efficient use, this free earth 


is one Close prison cell. 

Education,—classical, scientific, or technical, has a 
constant function,—to remove the natural or artificial 
restrictions which impede the free exercise of our powers, 
which arrest or distort our growth;—in other words, to 
set us free. It is intellectual, ethical, religious, civil, 
social, and political. The phase of this question which 
I suggest is less obvious than thefothers, namely, the in- 
dustrial; that is, the freedom of efficiency. It is a right 
which should be inalienable. The idea of liberty is not 
complete without the conception of freedom in service. 
Any other emancipation of thought, of feeling, of 
action will lead to a new and more vicious servitude, if 
it be not determined and guarded by the freedom of use. 

The freedom of efficiency gives point to educational 
work. I doubt if there is any educational need more 
pressing than that of reinstating the freedom to serve 
as the supreme educational ideal. 

Learning has permeated the industries and given to 
them a new dignity, opportunities for such freedom of 
use as appeal to the scholar. The industries have ap- 
propriated to themselves the best products of modern 
civilization. All invention, all discovery, all research 
enlarges the freedom of the individual in the industries 
and by means of the industries. These now demand 
men who have attained not only the freedom of the 
hand, but the mind, not only facility in shaping mate- 
rial but facility in ordering forces. Facility of this sort 
is the privilege of the scholar. 

The engineering profession has risen to new dignity. 
It is composed of men whose hands are free and who 
move freely in the whole realm where energy is available 
for use, who have come into the freedom of efficiency. 
There is no measuring the debt the industries owe to 
learning. The very effectiveness of learning recoils 
upon it with new definiteness of demand. It must do 
more because it has done so much. Never was there a 
time when education was so absolutely necessary as it is 
to-day. It is hand in hand with the industries. They 
look to learning for their development, for the enlarge- 
ment of freedom in their domain. The influence is re- 
ciprocal. Learning gives industry new scope. The in- 
dustries give learning new life. In view of the continu- 
ity of the domestic life, learning supplies the industries 
with a worthy motive, that the fruit of parental toil 
may appear in the learning of son and daughter. To 
separate learning and the industries would leave learning 
impotent and industry base. 

In the associations, in the conditions of the industrial 


*Abstract of an address delivered at the Clarkson School 
of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. 


world the scholar fears he will have no scope for his per- 
sonal freedom. The {handicraft threatens to become a 
handicap. Courses of study must be wisely adjusted, 
methods of teaching adequate, common ethics made to 
stand the fierce test of four years of responsible recept- 
iveness. But the supreme thing is the fitness to develop 
@ man or a woman, clear-eyed enough to see the truth, 
and strong-hearted enough to cleave to it and to trust 
in it, even in the face of common sentiment. 

Physical activity is a condition of freedom. It is at 
its best in the stress of work. There are other than 
verbal materials in which the scholar may embody his 
vision, finding his freedom in the process. The concep- 
tion of a universe plastic and malleable to his touch 
comes to no man save as a reflex from his actual manip- 
ulation. Bodily work is a condition lof perfect sanity. 
Physical inertness is not far from decay. Four years 
of it in college may be fatal. 

The specialized education of the day fails in one im- 
portant item. It produces better engineers, better 
chemists, better manufacturers, better farmers,—men 
and women who by virtue of this education have wider 
range and freer play within the limits of their specialties. 
It supplies the workers the industries want. It gives 
the industries a certain intellectual standing. But it 
does not yet confer the comprehensive freedom which is 
the scholar’s right. The college constituency would not 
increase so rapidly if the college education did not pay 
so well. Nothing could be more fatal to the freedom of 
the scholar than the over-emphasis upon a fact so sub- 
sidiary. 

Something of the hero, the martyr, the prophet, lies 
germinant in the mind and life of the everyday boy or 
girl. They understand that it is good to bear the yoke 
in youth. Tell them that your course of study is easy 
and they will tell you “it is no good.” If the heroic - 
impulse were less impulsive, if they had old heads with 
young hearts, the problem of the school of technology 
would resolve itself. Oneconclusion is beyond question: 
the constituency of an institution varies with its stand- 
ard. A rising standard means a developing constituency. 
The harder the work, the greater the number of students 
and the better their quality. This is almost an educa- 
tional axiom. It is always to be reckoned with. 

A rising standard is an expensive luxury. It means 
the best instructors, the best facilities. Colleges, tech- 
nical and professional schools have had back of them the 
purpose to supply educational facilities at low cost. As 
they have risen in standard they have risen in price. 
Endowment never keeps pace with requirement. The ‘ 
ideal is the most exacting requirement for the student 
at the lowest possible expense to him. Where learning, 
exact and exhaustive, blends with the industries in shap- 
ing the material for discipline, training, and instruction, 
thither the spirit of the age and the common ambition 
will send the potential master spirits of the day. 

The age is industrial, but need not be base. Learning 
need not, must not draw aside in pharisaic exclusiveness. 
It must feel the throb of the pulse that vitalizes the in- 
dustries. Let the technical school face its task. 

This is the day of the expert. Labor is infinitely 
divided. Some man, some woman must speak with au- 
thority. Education must be more authoritative; for 
this it must be more and more intensive, even if it be- 
comes for a while less extensive by the way. The bal- 
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ance will swing true in good time. The expert must be 
forthcoming. Let the school of technology awaken his 
genius. 

Skill and understanding are divinely commissioned 
lords of labor. Somewhere must be a source of supply 
for men and women of understanding and skill, men and 
women of power, trained to organize, to direct, and to 
command. Shall not the school of technology supply 
these prophets and princes of industry? An institution 
so broad in its policy, so strenuous in its requirements, 
so abundant in its resources that it can respond worthily 
to this multiform demand of the age is the noblest me- 
morial of its benefactors of which the human mind can 
conceive. 

Industry has its limitation in common with learning. 
Learning is good, so is industry; learning with industry 
is better still. The supremely good thing is the good 
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will. Efficiency is at its best when it has back of it and be- 
fore it, its cause and its purpose, not goods but goodness, 

The school of technology is not less effective in devel- 
oping personal character than are other institutions. 
Because it is so close to the heart of utility it must set 
itself against a utility that is base. Because it is so 
near the common earth it must be more than earthy. 
It must be broad as humanity in its sympathies, tolerant 
of all intelligent diversity of thought, but rigid as the 
everlasting truth against everything that is sordid. 
Only the good will is free. 

Efficiency at its best is ethical. The final aim of 
learning and the industries is given in an old and sacred 
phrase, which might well be graven in stone over the 
door of every institution of learning, every school of tech- 
nology, and written deep in the heart of every teacher 
and of every student, “The truth shall make you free.” 





Unless signs are wholly misleading, the simplification 
of our spelling has now become more or less of a practi- 
cal problem in the minds of a majority of our wide-awake 
educators, and there seems to be good reason for those 
who are specially interested in this movement to ask 
themselves: What can be wisely attempted? How can 
this reform best be nourished? How shall we proceed? 
How shall funds be raised? How can the coy maid, 
public opinion, best be wooed? etc. 


These questions are easy only to thezealot. But they 
must be answered, not necessarily in an unerring way, 
for that is beyond possibility, but in a sane, practical, 
persevering way, before any satisfactory progress can be 
expected. 


Who is to answer them? Who is to suggest and di- 
rect the necessary experiments? Whois to bear the 
burden of the disappointments and failures that are in- 
evitable, and from them learn how to carry on the propa- 
ganda with success? 


This leads directly to the question which I am hon- 
ored by the request from the editor of the Review to 
briefly answer, viz.: What is it I am anxious to have done 
by the National Educational Association at the present 
time in the way of supporting the movement for simpli- 
" fied spelling? 

My hope is succinctly expressed in the report which 
was adopted by the Department of Superintendence at its 
late meeting, which is as follows: 


Report of the special committee appointed last year 
to report to the Department of Superintendence what 
action the department can wisely take to co-operate with 
the state associations of Illinois and Wisconsin to pro- 
mote the cause of simplified spelling: 


To the Department of Superintendence : 


Your committee finds the philological scholarship of the 
world in perfect accord with the experience of teachers as to 
the need and desirability of rationalizing our spelling. The 
memorials addressed to this Department by the State Asso- 
ciations of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota propose a plan 
which it seems tous the N. E. A. can most wisely adopt 
with a view to permanently placing this movement under 
auspices which, while effectively fostering it, will as effec- 
tively guard it against all radical and unwise steps. There- 
fore we recommend the adoption of the following resolutions 
by a separate vote on each. 

RESOLVED—1. That the Department of Superintendence 
approves the first of the resolutions addressed to it by the 
State Teachers’ Associations of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, and respectfully requests the Board of Directors to ap- 
point a permanent, self-perpetuating committee of thirty 
prominent citizens in different walks of life, particularly 
scholars and educators, and representing the various sections 
of the country, to head the movement for simplifying our 
spelling and to promote its interests in all ways which they 
ftpd feasible and deem wise. 


2. That the Department of Superintendence approves the 


The National Educational Association and the Spelling Question. 


EK. O. VAILE, Editor of Jntelligence, Oak Park, Ill., in Educational Review for May. 


second of the resolutions addressed to it by the State Asso- 
ciations of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and respect- 
fully requests the Committee on Investigations and Appro- 
priations of the National Council to recommend to the Board 
of Directors, and the Department respectfully asks said 
Board to make the appropriation of $2,000 a year for five 
years, for the use of the above Committee, to te paid to it 
semi-annually, each payment to equal such a total sum as 
shall have been paid for the same purpose within the pre- 
ceding six months, to the treasurer of said Committee by 
any individuals, teachers’ associations, or other organiza- 
tions, the amount paid by the N. E. A. never to exceed $2,- 
000 in any one year, and never to exceed the sum contrib- 
uted from outside sources during the previous six months. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Supt. W. H. ELSON, 
Mich.) chairman. 

Supt. EpwIn B. Cox (Xenia, Ohio). 

Supt. C. N. KENDALL (Indianapolis). 

Supt. F. T. OLDT (Dubuque, Iowa). 

A. W. RANKIN (State Inspector of 
Schools, Minneapolis). 

The first resolution was approved by 116 to 28; the 
second resolution by 94 to 38. Considering the defeat 
of this same plan at the meeting of the department in 
1902 this vote shows avery decided growth of senti- 
ment in favor of actually attempting to do something in 
the direction of this reform. Indeed, a very respectable 
list of periodicals, including two large dailies and several 
smaller ones, with a total constituency of at least a mil- 
lion readers, now use the N. E. A. spellings and without 
protest or comment. Several large teachers’ associa- 
tions, in addition to the N. E. A., and some women’s 
clubs, have adopted these spellings in all their literature 
and correspondence. Even some of our sensitive, but 
otherwise very robust, friends who used to make us weep 
by their complaint that t-h-o paralyzed their optic nerve 
and their intellect for six lines before they came to it 
and for a dozen lines after they passed it, admit that 
they are now beginning to conquer the powerful imp. 

The supreme need of this movement at the present 
time, as I see it, is leadership,—scholarly, steady, confi- 
dent, discreet, inspiring, persevering, hopeful. Mani- 


(Grand Rapids, 


‘festly this effective leadership can best be found ina 


carefully selected set of men who sincerely believe that 
it is both desirable and possible to simplify our spelling 
if we go about it wisely and earnestly; whose standing 
and experience would give them influence and authority 
with all sensible people and be a guarantee of their mod- 
eration, energy, and sound judgment; who would not be 
so in love with their own ideas that they could not sub- 
ordinate their personal opinions and join heartily in sup- 
porting any policy agreed upon by the majority of the 
committee; who would not be so superior to the homely 
details of the campaign that they would not condescend 
to practice their own preaching, or to betray a becoming 
interest in the struggle to achieve even small results; 
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who would be wise in finding the lines of least resistance 
and in advising such steps that one generation shall not 
find it necessary to undo or unlearn what another has 
accepted. 

Of course these men cannot select and constitute 
themselves such a committee of propaganda. They must 
be “called” and commissioned. This spelling question 
is one which pre-eminently concerns the children and the 
cause of popular education. Our one great organization 
that distinctly represents these interests is the National 
Educational Association. From what other source, 
with such complete propriety and force, eould come the 
royal mandate, Stand forth and head this movement in 
the name of the teachers of this country for the sake of 
the children and humanity? 

When a body of, say, thirty eminent scholars, educa- 
tors, literary, and business men, whose hearts are in 
this cause, can come into substantial agreement as to 
the wisdom of’ any particular step or policy in further- 
ance of it, so that their secretary cr agent can proceed 
to work out their idea with their co-operation, it is safe 
to assume that the great mass of our intelligent citizens 
who are interested will accept their view and follow 
their advice and example. This would insure unity of 
action which is the vital element in the movement. 

It seems clear that this cause can advance only by 
definite steps, a little at a time. The first step, by good 
fortune that cannot be counted upon again, was deter- 
mined without jar or friction by the N. E. A. six years 
ago. This stepis nowin process of consummation. 
While progress is as rapid as could be expected under 
the circumstances, this process might be greatly and 
easily accelerated without offense by discreet efforts in 
the name of the committee by men who could give their 
whole time and energy to the matter. To keep such 
men at work along definite lines and pay their wages, 
would belong to the function of this committee. 

Further Changes. 

Sooner or later it must be determined whether the 
twelve N. E. A. short spellings have become so firmly 
established in general usage that they can with safety 
be left to take care of themselves, as it were. To de- 
eide this point would belong to the commttee. If a ma- 
jority of thirty such men should agree that from their 
outlook it would be best to continue to center efforts 
mainly on getting these spellings into still wider use, all 
of us would acquiesce in the decision and wait for more 
of our slow and obstreperous friends to adopt the fashion. 
But finally the time will come when a survey of the field 
and consultation with all interests will convince the 
committee that another advance step can wisely be 
taken. Just what shall that step be? Shall it be the 
substitution of f for ph and gh? Or the restoration of 
the old and sensible spellings, fether, plesure, lether, 
yung, tung, rein, forein, soverein, det, dout, etc., etc.? 
Or shall it be the lopping off of the final e where it is 
phonetically misleading, as giv, liv, hav, infinit, definit, 
composit, sensitiv, genuin? Or shall it be the use of ¢ in 
place of ed having the sound of ¢, as vext, whipt, estab- 
lisht, publisht, etc.? That we may all act together and 
in harmony somebody must determine and announce this 
step, and the next, and the next, and so on until at last 
we reach the final goal when our need of a more perfect 
alphabet must be voiced and met, a separate sign for 
each sound. To determine these questions one at a time, 
and yet according to a comprehensive, intelligent plan, 
would be a function of the committee. 

These separate advance steps might well be announced 
thru the press and every other channel in some such 
way as this: The committee on simplified spelling has 
decided that the next advance step had better be the fol- 
lowing One year from this date each individ- 
ual member of the committee will adopt these spellings 
in all the writing and printing under his control, and the 
committee asks all friends of the cause to join them in 
this step. By giving notice so long in advance the pub- 
lishers of contemplated books, advertising circulars, cata- 
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logs, etc., who might desire to co-operate with the commit- 
tee will be able to print their matter in accordance with the 
committee’s plan. Of course the committee would take | 
care to give its good reasons for the selection of the 
spellings it had made and do everything possible to in- 
duce ready concurrence and co-operation in its step: 
After the time set every gentle, balmy, persuasive, 
spring-time force which the means of the committee 
could control, would be put in operation in behalf of the 
new forward step. 

The work of such a committee must be preéminently 
the work of opportunists. It must keep its finger on 
the public pulse. It must watch its chance to gain here 
a little and there a little. It must lead by consulting 
freely with those whom it would lead. It must keep the 
public in its confidence, and keep itself, by moderation 
and discretion, in the confidence of the public. 

To carry on such a continuous, unobtrusive campaign, 
a campaign of persuasion, by the still, small voice,among 
70,000,000 people, would be impossible without money 
and a good deal of it. Every person acquainted with 
the history of large philanthropic efforts knows that 
money is absolutely essential. 

Can any plan be suggested which will more thoroly 
safeguard the funds of the N. E. A. and yet give the 
friends of the cause a fair working chance to provide 
a fund large enough to make an effective start? For 
the N. E. A. with its surplus fund of over $130,000, 
and an average annual addition to it of $12,000, to ap- 
propriate a contingent sum less than $2,000 a year for 
five years, would be equivalent to a vote of a want of 
confidence in the cause or in the committee,which would 
be a serious menace to success. A goodly dower with 
the dubious, nondescript maiden would greatiy help 
her standing in the respect and interest of the public, at 
the very start, when friends will be most valuable. It 
would greatly aid her friends in raising an adequate pa- 
trimony for her. It would be hard to interest millionaire 
philanthropists in a cause which, tho so peculiarly near 
to teachers and the children, the N. E. A. with its large 
surplus did not deem worthy of a generous contribution 
under the conditions proposed. 

Earlier Efforts for Simplified Spelling. 

The amount is large? That cannot be the judgment 
of any person who realizes the density of the ignorance 
and prejudice of the great mass of our people on this 
subject. Practically, our whole population, juvenile and 
adult, must be educated in this matter and their inter- 
est be aroused. The eyes and nerves even of the 
teachers who are already enlisted have yet to be per- 
suaded and trained and inured to the use of the short- 
ened spellings, in which they believe, but which still are 
“horrid” to them. The immensity of the work yet to 
be done cannot be overestimated. No intelligent ad7o- 
cate of the reform belittles it in the least. But he de- 
mands that commensurate time shall be allowed and a 
start be made under effective organization with money 
behind it. 

It is incomprehensible how any intelligent man can 
maintain that a conscious purposeful effort in this di- 
rection must be futile and is foolish. But for the con- 
scious, purposeful effort of Noah Webster, our children 
to-day would be learning axe, plough, mussick,etc., as his 
generation did, and if the commercial success of his 
work had not seemed to require the abandonment of 
some of his other simplifications, our obligation to him 
would be still greater. Every dictionary editor to-day 
in England or America, is willing and eager to incorpor- 
ate and establish every reformed spelling which its ad- 
vocates will stick to long enough to give him any excuse 
for recognizing it. The lexicographers and philologists 
to a man are with this movement heart and soul. 

It has been less than 150 years since uniformity in 
spelling became the oppressive fad or fashion that it is 
to-day.’ If sturdy Dr. Johnson and his dictionary, with- 
out the help, even in defiance, of reason and sound 
scholarship, and without any set purpose, could fasten 
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ance will swing true in good time. The expert must be 
forthcoming. Let the school of technology awaken his 
genius. 

Skill and understanding are divinely commissioned 
lords of labor. Somewhere must be a source of supply 
for men and women of understanding and skill, men and 
women of power, trained to organize, to direct, and to 
command. Shall not the school of technology supply 
these prophets and princes of industry? An institution 
so broad in its policy, so strenuous in its requirements, 
so abundant in its resources that it can respond worthily 
to this multiform demand of the age is the noblest me- 
morial of its benefactors of which the human mind can 
conceive. 

Industry has its limitation in common with learning. 
Learning is good, so is industry; learning with industry 
is better still. The supremely good thing is the good 
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will. Efficiency is at its best when it has back of it and be- 
fore it, its cause and its purpose, not goods but goodness, 

The school of technology is not less effective in devel- 
oping personal character than are other institutions. 
Because it is so close to the heart of utility it must set 
itself against a utility that is base. Because it is so 
near the common earth it must be more than earthy, 
It must be broad as humanity in its sympathies, tolerant 
of all intelligent diversity of thought, but rigid as the 
everlasting truth against everything that is sordid, 
Only the good will is free. 

Efficiency at its best is ethical. The final aim of 
learning and the industries is given in an old and sacred 
phrase, which might well be graven in stone over the 
door of every institution of learning, every school of tech- 
nology, and written deep in the heart of every teacher 
and of every student, “The truth shall make you free.” 





The National Educational Association and the Spelling Question. 


E. O. VAILE, Editor of /ntelligence, Oak Park, IIl., in Educational Review for May. 


Unless signs are wholly misleading, the simplification 
of our spelling has now become more or less of a practi- 
cal problem in the minds of a majority of our wide-awake 
educators, and there seems to be good reason for those 
who are specially interested in this movement to ask 
themselves: What can be wisely attempted? How can 
this reform best be nourished? How shall we proceed? 
How shall funds be raised? How can the coy maid, 
public opinion, best be wooed? etc. 


These questions are easy only to the zealot. But they 
must be answered, not necessarily in an unerring way, 
for that is beyond possibility, but in a sane, practical, 
persevering way, before any satisfactory progress can be 
expected. 


Who is to answer them? Who is to suggest and di- 
rect the necessary experiments? Whois to bear the 
burden of the disappointments and failures that are in- 
evitable, and from them learn how to carry on the propa- 
ganda with success? 


This leads directly to the question which I am hon- 
ored by the request from the editor of the Review to 
briefly answer, viz.: What is it Iam anxious to have done 
by the National Educational Association at the present 
time in the way of supporting the movement for simpli- 
fied spelling? 

My hope is succinctly expressed in the report which 
was adopted by the Department of Superintendence at its 
late meeting, which is as follows: 


Report of the special committee appointed last year 
to report to the Department of Superintendence what 
action the department can wisely take to co-operate with 
the state associations of Illinois and Wisconsin to pro- 
mote the cause of simplified spelling: 


To the Department of Superintendence : 


Your committee finds the philological scholarship of the 
world in perfect accord with the experience of teachers as to 
the need and desirability of rationalizing our spelling. The 
memorials addressed to this Department by the State Asso- 
ciations of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota propose a plan 
which it seems tous the N. E. A. can most wisely eat 
with a view to permanently placing this movement under 
auspices which, while effectively fostering it, will as effec- 
tively guard it against all radical and unwise steps. There- 
fore we recommend the adoption of the following resolutions 
by a separate vote on each. 


RESOLVED—1. That the Department of Superintendence 
approves the first of the resolutions addressed to it by the 
State Teachers’ Associations of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, and respectfully requests the Board of Directors to ap- 
point a permanent, self-perpetuating committee of thirty 
prominent citizens in different walks of life, particularly 
scholars and educators, and representing the various sections 
of the country, to head the movement for simplifying our 
spelling and to 7 some its interests in all ways which they 
frpd feasible and deem wise. 

2. That the Department of Superintendence approves the 


second of the resolutions addressed to it by the State Asso- 
ciations of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and respect- 
fully requests the Committee on Investigations and Appro- 
priations of the National Council to recommend to the Board 
of Directors, and the Department respectfully asks said 
Board to make the appropriation of $2,000 a year for five 
years, for the use of the above Committee, to paid to it 
semi-annually, each payment to equal such a total sum as 
shall have been paid for the same purpose within the pre- 
ceding six months, to the treasurer of said Committee by 
any individuals, teachers’ associations, or other organiza- 
tions, the amount paid by the N. E. A. never to exceed $2,- 
000 in any one year, and never to exceed the sum contrib- 
uted from outside sources during the previous six months. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Supt. W. H. ELSON, 
Mich.) chairman. 

Supt. EpwIn B. Cox (Xenia, Ohio). 

Supt. C. N. KENDALL (Indianapolis). 

Supt. F. T. OLDT (Dubuque, Iowa). 

A. W. RANKIN (State Inspector of 
Schools, Minneapolis). 

The first resolution was approved by 116 to 28; the 
second resolution by 94 to 38. Considering the defeat 
of this same plan at the meeting of the department in 
1902 this vote shows avery decided growth of senti- 
ment in favor of actually attempting to do something in 
the direction of this reform. Indeed, a very respectable 
list of periodicals, including two large dailies and several 
smaller ones, with a total constituency of at least a mil- 
lion readers, now use the N. FE. A. spellings and without 
protest or comment. Several large teachers’ associa- 
tions, in addition to the N. EK. A., and some women’s 
clubs, have adopted these spellings in all their literature 
and correspondence. Even some of our sensitive, but 
otherwise very robust, friends who used to make us weep 
by their complaint that t-h-o paralyzed their optic nerve 
and their intellect for six lines before they came to it 
and fora dozen lines after they passed it, admit that 
they are now beginning to conquer the powerful imp. 

The supreme need of this movement at the present 
time, as I see it, is leadership,—scholarly, steady, confi- 
dent, discreet, inspiring, persevering, hopeful. Mani- 
festly this effective leadership can best be found ina 
carefully selected set of men who sincerely believe that 
it is both desirable and possible to simplify our spelling 
if we go about it wisely and earnestly; whose standing 
and experience would give them influence and authority 
with all sensible people and be a guarantee of their mod- 
eration, energy, and sound judgment; who would not be 
so in love with their own ideas that they could not sub- 
ordinate their personal opinions and join heartily in sup- 
porting any policy agreed upon by the majority of the 
committee; who would not be so superior to the homely 
details of the campaign that they would not condescend 
to practice their own preaching, or to betray a becoming 
interest in the struggle to achieve even small results; 
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who would be wise in finding the lines of least resistance 
and in advising such steps that one generation shall not 
find it necessary to undo or unlearn what another has 
accepted. 

Of course these men cannot select and constitute 
themselves such a committee of propaganda. They must 
be “called” and commissioned. This spelling question 
is one which pre-eminently concerns the children and the 
cause of popular education. Our one great organization 
that distinctly represents these interests is the National 
Educational Association. From what other source, 
with such complete propriety and force, eould come the 
royal mandate, Stand forth and head this movement in 
the name of the teachers of this country for the sake of 
the children and humanity? 

When a body of, say, thirty eminent scholars, educa- 
tors, literary, and business men, whose hearts are in 
this cause, can come into substantial agreement as to 
the wisdom of any particular step or policy in further- 
ance of it, so that their secretary cr agent can proceed 
to work out their idea with their co-operation, it is safe 
to assume that the great mass of our intelligent citizens 
who are interested will accept their view and follow 
their advice and example. This would insure unity of 
action which is the vital element in the movement. 

It seems clear that this cause can advance only by 
definite steps, a little at a time. The first step, by good 
fortune that cannot be counted upon again, was deter- 
mined without jar or friction by the N. E. A. six years 
ago. This step is now in process of consummation. 
While progress is as rapid as could be expected under 
the circumstances, this process might be greatly and 
easily accelerated without offense by discreet efforts in 
the name of the committee by men who could give their 
whole time and energy to the matter. To keep such 
men at work along definite lines and pay their wages, 
would belong to the function of this committee. 

Further Changes. 

Sooner or later it must be determined whether the 
twelve N. E. A. short spellings have become so firmly 
established in general usage that they can with safety 
be left to take care of themselves, as it were. To de- 
eide this point would belong to the commttee. If a ma- 
jority of thirty such men should agree that from their 
outlook it would be best to continue to center efforts 
mainly on getting these spellings into still wider use, all 
of us would acquiesce in the decision and wait for more 
of our slow and obstreperous friends to adopt the fashion. 
But finally the time will come when a survey of the field 
and consultation with all interests will convince the 
committee that another advance step can wisely be 
taken. Just what shall that step be? Shall it be the 
substitution of ffor ph and gh? Or the restoration of 
the old and sensible spellings, fether, plesure, lether, 
yung, tung, rein, forein, soverein, det, dout, etc., etc.? 
Or shall it be the lopping off of the final e where it is 
phonetically misleading, as giv, liv, hav, infinit, definit, 
composit, sensitiv, genuin? Or shall it be the use of ¢ in 
place of ed having the sound of ¢t, as vext, whipt, estab- 
lisht, publisht, etc.? That we may all act together and 
in harmony somebody must determine and announce this 
step, and the next, and the next, and so on until at last 
we reach the final goal when our need of a more perfect 
alphabet must be voiced and met, a separate sign for 
each sound. To determine these questions one at a time, 
and yet according to a comprehensive, intelligent plan, 
would be a function of the committee. 

These separate advance steps might well be announced 
thru the press and every other channel in some such 
way as this: The committee on simplified spelling has 
decided that the next advance step had better be the fol- 
lowing One year from this date each individ- 
ual member of the committee will adopt these spellings 
in all the writing and printing under his control, and the 
committee asks all friends of the cause to join them in 
this step. By giving notice so long in advance the pub- 
lishers of contemplated books, advertising circulars, cata- 
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logs, etc., who might desire to co-operate with the commit- 
tee will be able to print their matter in accordance with the 
committee’s plan. Of course the committee would take 
care to give its good reasons for the selection of the 
spellings it had made and do everything possible to in- 
duce ready concurrence and co-operation in its step.. 
After the time set every gentle, balmy, persuasive, 
spring-time force which the means of the committee 
could control, would be put in operation in behalf of the 
new forward step. 

The work of such a committee must be preéminently 
‘the work of opportunists. It must keep its finger on 
the public pulse. It must watch its chance to gain here 
a little and there a little. It must lead by consulting 
freely with those whom it would lead. It must keep the 

public in its confidence, and keep itself, by moderation 
and discretion, in the confidence of the public. 

To carry on such a continuous, unobtrusive campaign, 
a campaign of persuasion, by the still, small voice,among 
70,000,000 people, would be impossible without money 
and a good deal of it. Every person acquainted with 
the history of large philanthropic efforts knows that 
money is absolutely essential. 

Can any plan be suggested which will more thoroly 
safeguard the funds of the N. KE. A. and yet give the 
friends of the cause a fair working chance to provide 
a fund large enough to make an effective start? For 
the N. E. A. with its surplus fund of over $130,000, 
and an average annual addition to it of $12,000, to ap- 
propriate a contingent sum less than $2,000 a year for 
tive years, would be equivalent to a vote of a want of 
confidence in the cause or in the committee,which would 
be a serious menace to success. A goodly dower with 
the dubious, nondescript maiden would greatiy help 
her standing in the respect and interest of the public, at 
the very start, when friends will be most valuable. It 
would greatly aid her friends in raising an adequate pa- 
trimony for her. It would be hard to interest millionaire 
philanthropists in a cause which, tho so peculiarly near 
to teachers and the children, the N. E. A. with its large 
surplus did not deem worthy of a generous contribution 
under the conditions proposed. 

Earlier Efforts for Simplified Spelling. 

The amount is large? That cannot be the judgment 
of any person who realizes the density of the ignorance 
and prejudice of the great mass of our people on this 
subject. Practically, our whole population, juvenile and 
adult, must be educated in this matter and their inter- 
est be aroused. The eyes and nerves even of the 
teachers who are already enlisted have yet to be per- 
suaded and trained and inured to the use of the short- 
ened spellings, in which they believe, but which still are 
“horrid” to them. The immensity of the work yet to 
be done cannot be overestimated. No intelligent advo- 
cate of the reform belittles it in the least. But he de- 
mands that commensurate time shall be allowed and a 
start be made under effective organization with money 
behind it. 

It is incomprehensible how any intelligent man can 
maintain that a conscious purposeful effert in this di- 
rection must be futile and is foolish. But for the con- 
scious, purposeful effort of Noah Webster, our children 
to-day would be learning axe, plough, mussick,etc., as his 
generation did, and if the commercial success of his 
work had not seemed to require the abandonment of 
some of his other simplifications, our obligation to him 
would be still greater. Every dictionary editor to-day 
in England or America, is willing and eager to incorpor- 
ate and establish every reformed spelling which its ad- 
vocates will stick to long enough to give him any excuse 
for recognizing it. The lexicographers and philologists 
to a man are with this movement heart and soul. 

It has been less than 150 years since uniformity in 
spelling became the oppressive fad or fashion that it is 
to-day. If sturdy Dr. Johnson and his dictionary, with- 
out the help, even in defiance, of reason and sound 
scholarship, and without any set purpose, could fasten 
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such an orthographic chain on the Anglo Saxon race in 
three or four generations, it is certainly reasonable to 
claim that a sensibly organized effort, working with a 
deliberate purpose, and with entire reason and the world’s 
scholarship backing it, will be able to unloose this chain 
in another 150 years, at most, and put us in position to 
recover our birthright, a phonetic system of representing 
our words. 

It is also incomprehensible how any intelligent, honest 
man who pretends that he would like to see our spelling 
rationalized, can discountenance such conscious efforts 
on the ground that the inherent tendency in language 
will rectify our absurd spelling in time without annoy- 
ance or expense to us, if we will let it, as we shall have 
to do any way, no matter how great and noisy our futile 
struggle is to help it along. Yes, it is true that natural 
evolution, touse a favorite term of these queer friends 
of reform, in any realm deserves to be regarded with the 
greatest reverence. But the fact is noticeable that the 
present day farmer, breeder,and horticulturist and florist 
gives it mighty scant courtesy. Our fine stock, fruit, 
and grain have not come by natural evolution. In the 
days of good Isaac Watts— about 1700—the “ inher- 
ent tendency” in language began to knock u out of the 
termination our and made some headway, altho our Eng- 
lish cousins in their innocence attribute the heinous 
crime to “‘ one Noah Webster,” who lived a full century 
later. Just as natural evolution, 80 we'll call it, got 
fairly to work on that indefensible interloping u, along 
came the revered bigot, Samuel Johnson, with his dic- 
tionary, (1755) and with absolute caprice put the u into 
forty-nine words and left it out of forty similar ones in 
which it had just as good, or rather, just as poor, a 
right to stand, and to-day books published in our coun- 
try with an eye to the English market are obliged to put 
u in harbour, honour, etc., and even into words which 
Johnson left it out of, in ordernot to actually kill their 
sale in England. That is “inherent tendency,” “na- 
tural evolution,” for you, terms that in this connection 
mean nothing but the ignorance or caprice of early type- 
setters and proof readers and the whims of Dr. John- 
son. Would it not be wise to let unnatural evolution, 
that is, controlled, directed, intelligent evolution, now 
havea chance at our spelling for a few generations and 
see what will come of it? Why cannot a purposeful 
effort under the lead of scholarship and good judgment 
do all that is attributed to “inherent tendency” and a 
great deal more? It certainly could not make the situa- 
tion any worse than it is. 

Another unaccountable objection coming from well- 
read people isthis:—If persevering and skilful effort 
should at length achieve anything like success in this 
matter it would so change our words that it would 
be hard to read our English literature. These ob- 
jectors fail to understand how the orthographic dress 
of our literature has changed from age to age, and yet 
so far there never has been cause to complain that our 
words have become so disguised as to spoil the charm 
and power of our literature for any one. The study of 
a single page of Milton, or Shakespeare, or Bacon as 
first printed is a rude but efficient eye-opener to all fair- 
minded folk who are troubled by this bugaboo. The first 
page of Comus—seventeen lines from the pen of the 
foremost scholar of this age and its most distinctively 
literary man, furnishes these forms—starrie, mortall, 
calme, aire, smoake, stirre, keepe, fraile, feaverish, 
crowne, vertue, soile, aeternity, ranck, worne, forreine, 
madnesse, darknesse, neere. Nor can one read many 
pages without finding some words spelled two or may be 
three different ways. Careful uniformity in spelling 
was not the fashion in the golden age of English litera- 
ture. In fact spelling was a matter of small concern so 
the word could be understood. But it has never troubled 
the publishers to keep the readers of the day supplied 
with our English classics in orthography of their time, 
nor will it trouble coming publishers to continue to do 
the same whatever success may attend the present 
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movement. Even at the worst, as our friends would put 
it, should phonetic spelling finally triumph, it will differ 
but little more from our present spelling than our pres- 
ent spelling differs from the spelling of the time of 
Shakespeare and Milton, nor will the successive genera- 
tions of readers of the coming transition period have 
any more trouble than the past generations have had. 
The committee of propaganda could do few things more 
effective than to stimulate the reading of our English 
classics in our secondary schools in their original texts, 
even if it had to undertake the publishing of cheaper re. 
prints than are now available. 
What Ought to be Done. 

Lucid, terse, and attractive circulars on simplified 
spelling, by the million copies, ought to go out in regular 
sequence several times a year to constitute anything like 
a respectable canvass on this subject. But the postage 
alone on a single half million copies would be $5,000. 
According to the proposition under consideration, $4,000 
is the maximum fund which will be available each year 
even if the friends of reform succeed in raising among 
themselves their full quota, $2,000. Suppose the paper 
and printing of a given circular costs $10.00 per thous- 
and, and this would not provide a very creditable cir- 
cular, even in large quantities; suppose the envelopes 
cost fifty cents per thousand, the addressing of them 
$1.00 per thousand, and the inserting of the pamphlet 
and affixing the stamps fifty cents a thousand. The 
postage will be $10.00 a thosuand. Thatfoots up $22.00 
as the cost of sending out 1,000 circulars. Anybody 
familiar with such work can judge as to the lowness of 
the above figures. At that rate the whole $4,000 would 
send out less than 182,000 circulars once in the year. 
This is making no allowance for the expense of procur- 
ing the names, for editing the matter; for office rent, 
for stationery, for a superintendent’s service, for clerk 
hire, or any of the expenses incident to a respectable 
business establishment. Every advertising man will tell 
you that the only way to make circulars effective is to 
have one follow another at suitable intervais. He will 
tell you that in order to insure any proper result of your 
investment at least three different carefully edited and 
attractive circulars on the given subject ought to go to 
the same people within twelve months. This shows how 
far the $4,000 would go if applied wholly in this line 
! work and in accordance with good business princi- 
ples. 

But there should be interviews, and lectures, and 
newspaper articles, and personal letters in large numbers, 
all requiring money. Personal appeals should be made 
by discreet, influential agents to the men who send out 
literature of one kind or another by the ton to our peo- 
ple. This would entail expense for salaries and for trav- 
eling. A regular mailing list of friends and patrons 
should be maintained and a bulietin giving and seeking 
information in relation to the movement should be mailed 
periodically. This would take money. The committee 
should spare no expense—and it would cost considerable 
—to keep in the most sympathetic touch possible with 
the university faculties of the country, with our leading 
editors and publishers and advertisers, with the 
women’s clubs and all other influential organizations, 
with state officials and the judges of the courts, with 
the young people in high school and university, etc., 
etc., a touch which should never become irksome, but 
which should insure good will toward the committee and 
its work. The committee should never allow itself or 
its mission to be lost sight of when a handsome and edu- 
cative souvenir calendar, memory jogger, etc., could 
prevent it. If the fund were only large enough it might 
seem wise to the committee to use a few hundred dollars 
in prizes for essays on certain phases of the subject, for 
artistic designs for its souvenirs, for space in the adver- 
tising columns of the leading magazines to spread infor- 
mation that could not otherwise be brought before the 
reading public. How few of all these and other advan- 
tageous uses of money in this propaganda which might 
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be suggested, could $4,000 meet? 

Undoubtedly this committee, when once known to be 
in the field and organized in an efficient business way 
with an executive committee, a permanent paid secretary, 
and a prominent spelling-reform banker or business man 
as treasurer, will receive funds beyond what the N. E. A. 
could or should think of providing, and somewhat in 
proportion to the amount which it demonstrates it can 
use effectively. 

Let the teachers of the country show their faith in 
this philanthropic movement by starting it on a good 
business basis where scholarship and-sound judgment 
can control and foster it; let them demonstrate by means 
of an effective fund in the hands of a sensible committee 
that something worth while can be achieved in the line 
of this reform, and our wealthy philanthropists will in 
time welcome the unique opportunity it affords to devote 
some of their surplus to so good a purpose. 

Some object, at first sight, to the committee being 
self-perpetuating and independent. 
however, makes it clear to most persons that this com- 
mittee, tho with a lineage to be proud of, should be born 
a perfectly free, independent, and self-perpetuating body. 
It is impossible to foresee what acute situations may 
arise as the propaganda progresses. Avoid all possibility 


A little reflection, 
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of friction or division thus getting into the parent body 
Remove the whole subject, root and branch, to an inde- 
pendent court created specifically to deal with it. No 
man of means would ever think of giving a sum for this 
cause to be applied by a committee, the members of 
which are subject to periodic change by the verdict of a 
popular convention. Continuity and steadiness of policy 
and hsrmony of view are of first importance in the work 
of this committee. To insure these there must be con- 
tinuity in the personnel of the committee, and when new 
persons must be added they should be chosen by those 
who are in the best position to judge of their fitness and 
adjustability to the board as it exists. In such a new 
and untried service as this will be, the members of this 
committee must emphatically learn to do by doing. Ex- 
perience will be a chief factor in their efficiency. They 
should be permanent. Such permanency is also neces- 
sary to win and preserve the confidence of the public, 
which is the main object to be kept in mind, first, last, 
and all the time. Under the best conditions public con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth. With a personnel 
liable to continual change and subject to the moods and 
accidents of another organization, the requisite confi- 
dence in this committee would be disappointingly slow 
in showing itself. 


Teaching English to Foreigners in Evening Schools. Ill. 
By Dist. Supt. Gustave Straubenmuller, New ork City. 


V. The Reading Methods. 


This method is largely used in our high schools, uni- 
versities, etc.; atext is studied, translations at sight are 
practiced, pupils learn to read the foreign language with 
ease. Grammar and composition are regarded merely as 
a help to reading; pronunciation receives scant atten- 
tion; there is little or no oral exercise. It only deals 
with one aspect of language, and is lacking in vivacity 
and in stimulus to the attention. It interests only the 
more serious pupils. The object is to give the student a 
reading knowledge of a language rather than a speaking 
knowledge. 

The Methods for Evening Schools. 


All methods enumerated are intended largely for use 
in schools and colleges, where teachers deal with intelli- 
gence and education, young and growing minds; for our 
heterogeneous masses special methods must be devised. 

Whatever general or modified method may be adopted, 
it should meet the conditions as they exist in our even- 
ing schools. We have principally working men and 
women of all nationalities; as a rule, recent arrivals in 
this country, not yet established in either home or voca- 
tion; many have no fixed habitation (there were 4,000 
evictions in one year in the second, fourth, and fifth 
municipal court districts). Some are without employ- 
ment and wretchedly poor, others attend school after a 
day of hard work; many are without friends or affilia- 
tions; some are hungry, some are underfed; many 
are ill-clad, and there are others who are strong, 
a happy, with good education and fair prospects 
in life. 

But what methods shall we employ? Let us look at 
our object. We are desirous of teaching pupils to speak 
English, then to read English; later on, probably in the 
English department, to appreciate its literature. The 
first is the most pressing. 

Professor Thomas, of Columbia, says that, if the chief 
aim of the learner is to acquire some ability to speak 
the language, then it is very certain that the natural 
method, or any modification of it which affords the ut- 
most possible practice in speaking, is the best. Prof. 
W. T. Hewett, of Cornell university, says: “That 
method is alone natural which takes cognizance of a pu- 
pil’s surroundings, his purposes in life, his object in ac- 
quiring the language, and his intellectual capacity in 
learning.” And, in another place, Professor Thomas 


says: “ The ability to speak a foreign language is a mat- 
ter of practice, not of intellectual discipline.” Prof. C. 
F. Kroeh, of Stevens’ Institute of Technology, says: 
‘The basis of all language, whether literary or scienti- 
fic, is the pharseology of everyday life, and this can be 
learned by imitation.” Prof. H. C. G. Von Jageman, of 
Harvard university, says: “‘ As long as dictionaries and 
vocabularies are excluded, the natural method is possible 
only in schools where recitations are frequent and where 
no work is expected of the pupil outside of the class-room.” 

The opinions of the authorities quoted, of some of the 
experienced men in our system, and of others, seems to 
me to indicate that something on the following order 
would about meet the requirements: 

1. Oral and objective instruction should predominate, 
particularly in the beginning. Objects should be used; 
if that is impossible, then pictures of objects. Actions 
may be performed, and then named by teacher, then by 
pupils. 

2. English should be the language of the class-room. 
The pupils’ native tongue, however, should not be en- 
tirely excluded, as it is useful in explaining abstract 
words and conveying abstract ideas. 


Lesson Plan. 


I. Careful preparation of all subject matter. Con- 
versatione thought out and arranged from scenes and 
experiences of daily life of pupils. 

II. Teacher begins with a few presentive words and 
short sentences that can be easily understood by pupils. 
They are in the objective language and are interrelated. 
The teacher pronounces these words and sentences 
slowly and distinctly; the pupils repeat them in the 
same way. Careful attention to new sounds. In teach- 
ing, the teacher passes from sentence to sentence; 
phrase to phrase, not from word to word. Sound, word, 
and sentence are so interwoven and so closely interre- 
lated in life that we must associate them in instruction. 
When teaching a new sentence, connect the old with the 
new. 

III. After sufficient practice has been given to this 
oral work, then the sentences are written on the board, 
then comes drill in reading from the board, then the 
sentences are copied. 

IV. Idiomatic expressions must be learned by heart. 
Concert. reading is a good exercise. 

Phonetics.—There should be some practice in phonet- 
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ics, because the system is intended for adults whose 
speech organs have lost their flexibility, but no regular 
preparatory course seems necessary for our purpose. 
Many of the sounds are imitated without great effort; 
sounds that give difficulty, and they vary with the na- 
tionality of the pupil, should be taught—. e., the pupil 
should be shown how these sounds are produced by the 
vocal organs. A list of sentences, consisting of words 
containing difficult sounds, should be kept by the teach- 
er, memorized, and frequently repeated by the pupil. 
All reading and speaking should be audible; mumbling 
should not be allowed. 

Grammar.—Some grammar must be taught, but in- 
struction should be as free as possible from technical 
expressions, and should be inductive in nature. Gouin’s 
method of teaching conjugations is worthy of imitation. 
The stress of the instruction should be placed on the 
verb, not on the substantive. Grammar lessons should 
be short and easy, and based on the sentences with which 
the pupil has become familiar in oral work. 

Writing English—At first there should be copying 
from the board, then writing from memory, then dicta- 
tion, and finally free composition, including letter-writ- 
ing. Too much attention is given to penmanship in 
some of the schools. 
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Translations are out of the question in many classes, 
but, even under favorable circumstances, they are not of 
great advantage to the pupil. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

1. A somewhat uniform method of teaching English 
to foreigners which will meet the peculiar needs of our 
evening schools. 

2. Training teachers by lectures and conferences con- 
ducted by superintendents and principals. 

3. Best teachers to be placed in lowest grade. 

4. Teachers to have plan and progress books. 

5. Teachers should be required to prepare lessons sys- 
tematically. 

6. Pupils should be transferred to English department 
as soon as they can follow instruction given in the Eng- 
lish language. 

7. Principals and teachers should assemble on some 
night before opening of school to formulate plans, to 
distribute supplies, and arrange them in place, and to 
have rooms assigned, etc. 

8. Principals are not to register fifty pupils for a room 
that will accommodate but thirty-five. Classes, as a rule, 
are too large for efficient work. 

9. Patriotic songs and memory gems should be taught, 
to inspire a proper American spirit. 





An Outline of a Course of Study in Mathematics. 


II. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF MATHEMATICS OF THE CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 

I. A brief review of fractions, and trade discount. 

If. The application of percentage to the following:— 
Interest; profit and loss; commission; property insur- 
ance; duties; taxes. 

III. A review of the subjects of square and cubic 
measures, and their application to the measuring of 
lumber, land, timber, stone, wood, grain in the bin, water 
in the tank, etc. 

IV. Ratio and Proportion. 

V. The measurement of prisms and pyramids, cote. 
ders, and cones, both as to surface and volume. 

EIGHTH GRADE. 


Exercises in algebra about twenty weeks. 

Exercises in geometry about eight weeks. 

Measurement of sphere, surface, and volume about 
one week.—General review, about eight weeks. 

Involution and evolution of numbers, the evolution 
limited to finding the square root, about three weeks. 

EIGHTH GRADE GEOMETRY OUTLINE, TEN WEEKS. 

I. Study lines as to (s) nature, (b) position. 

II. Bisect a straight line. (Dictation.) Five exer- 
cises on same. 

III. Draw perpendicular to line from points within it. 
(Dictation.) Two exercises on same. 

IV. Construct rectangule 2 in. by 5 in. 
Discuss its properties. 

V. Draw line parallel to given line. (Dictation.) Four 
exercises on the same. 

VI. Draw equilateral triangle, given a side. (Dicta- 
tion.) Seven exercises on same, data slightly changed. 
Write full details for construction equilateral triangle. 

VII. Draw isosceles triangle, given base. (Dictation.) 
Five exercises on same, data slightly changed. Write 
full details for construction of isosceles triangle. 

VIII. Draw scalene triangle, given base. (Dictation.) 
Four exercises on same, data slightly changed. Write 
full details for constructing scalene triangle. 

IX Discussion of arcs, chords, and the angles. Bisect 
a given angle. (Dictation.) Two exercises on same. 
Construct and define a tangent. 

X. Construct angles of 223, 674, and 1123 degrees. 
Bisect a given line free-hand. Test. Bisect sides of a 
triangle. Draw medians. 

XI. Construct an angle of 60 degrees. (Dictation.) 
30, 15, 15, and 823 degrees. Write full details for con- 


(Dictation.) 


\ 


struction of angle of 60 degrees. 

XII. Construct angle of 105 degrees. Draw three 
circles, divide into thirds, fourths, and eighths respec- © 
tively. Name angles formed as to size, degrees. 

XIII. Bisect right angle. Draw angle equal (a) given 
angle at point on given line. (Dictation.) (b) Obtuse 
angle. (c) Acute angle. 

XIV. Divide line into equal parts. 
sect lines. 

XV. Inscribe hexagon, octagon in circle. (Dictation.) 
Write full directions for constructing same. 

XVI. Numeration and notation of angles and equa- 
tions with angles. 

XVII. Review of lesson XVI., as to angles. Given 
two sides and an angle, construct triangle. (Dictation.) 

XVIII. Construct triangle, given side and two angles 
of 50 degrees each. 

Find size of third angle, sum of three angles. 

Same, using angles of 45 degrees each. 

XIX. Write proof for same of angles of triangle 
equals 180 degrees. Two angles of triangle given, find 
third. Six exercises on triangles and their angles. 

XX. Construct two adjacent angles. (Dictation.) 
Questions on same. Construct two vertical angles. (Dic- 
tation.) Questons on same. 

XXI. Name angles by two intersecting lines, singly 
and in pairs. 

State degrees in angles formed by two lines, singly 
and in pairs. 

Write equations with angles. 

XXII. Prove by cutting and superimposing, two tri- 
angles equal if two sides and included angle of one are 
equal to two sides and included angle of the other. 

XXIII. Find distance between two points when points 
only are accessible (equal triangle method.) 

HIGH SCHOOL CouRSE IN MATHEMATICS. 


FIRST YEAR. 
Elementary algebra thru quadratics, 40 weeks. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Plane geometry, 40 weeks. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Solid (including spherical geometry), 20 weeks. 
Advanced algebra, including theory of equations, 20. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Trigonometry, 20 weeks.—Arithmetic, 10.—Needed 
mathematical review, 10 weeks. 


(Dictation.) Tri- 
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Manual Training Schedule. 


XIX. 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Graining, New York City. 


Grade 7B.—Girls. 


Total time per week, ninety minutes, to be divided into 
two periods of appropriate length, for lessons in object 
drawing and constructive work with applied design. For 
constructive work use oak-tag, bogus or cartridge paper, 
gingham, denim, straw board, or other available ma- 
terial. : 

Design.—In applied design aim to develop knowledge: 
of balance—equalized weights or consistency of attrac- 
tions, rhythm—continuous or related movement, and 
harmony—consistency or relationship of masses. Em- 
phasize the proper relation of the decorating mass to the 
space decorated, and the refinement of the elements of 
the mass. 


(Two lessons each week.) 


1. Design for cushion cover, table cover, bureau scarf, 
table mat. Original sketches, conventionalized unit from 
flower and leaf, or draw pattern for glove box, work box, 
necktie box. 

2. Continue with sketches for design on cloth, or con- 
tinue with form commenced first lesson. 

3. Complete unit for design on cloth, or complete form 
commenced first lesson. 

4. Trace design on cloth, or design for constructed 
form: original sketches, conventionalized unit from 
flower and leaf. 

5. Complete tracing design on cloth, or continue with 
original design for constructed form. 

6. Practice painting and commence painting design 
on cloth, or complete unit for constructed form and trace 
design. 

7. Complete painting design on cloth, or paint design 
~ constructed form. Grayed colores, illustrated on color 
chart. 

8. Draw pattern for glove box, work box, necktie or 
cuff box, or design for cushion cover, table cover, bureau 
scarf, table mat: make original sketches, conventional- 
ized unit from leaf and flower. 

9. Complete form commenced eighth lesson, or con- 
tinue sketches for design on cloth. 

10. Design for constructed form: original sketches, 
conventionalized unit from flower and leaf, or complete 
unit for design on cloth. 

11. Continue sketches for design for constructed 
form, or trace design on cloth. 

12. Trace design on constructed form, or practice 
painting and commence painting design on cloth. 

13. Paint design on constructed form, or complete 
painting design on cloth. 

Object Drawing —Aim to secure individual work in 
drawing vegetable, leaf forms, and familiar objects singly 
and in simple groups. Emphasize correct foreshorten- 
ing. Require careful pencil tests to determine propor- 
tions and directions. Use classmodels. Inall drawings 
emphasize quality of line expressive of texture. 

(Two lessons each week.) 


14, Object Drawing.—Draw square prism, horizontal 
and turned. Make several quick sketches, or picture 
study: “The Sower”—Millet. 

15. Draw square prism, horizontal and turned. 

16. Draw large book, horizontal and turned. 

17. Test Drawing.—Large book or box, horizontal and 
turned. Development of lesson to precede drawing. 

18. Draw group, cylinder standing and square prism, 
horizontal and turned, or picture study: “ Mona Lisa ”— 
Da Vinci. 

19. Sketch group, as cereal box standing and turned, 
and water cup on side, or book partly open standing on 
long edges, turned, like tri-prism on top of book horizon- 
tal and turned. Note size and placing. General pro- 
portions; relative proportions and placing of objects. 
Sketch whole group lightly. 


20. Complete the drawing of group sketched last les- 
son. Group placed in position and studied. Errors in 
proportion and appearance corrected. Drawing com- 
pleted with attention to rendering. 

21. Draw foreshortened vegetable, or cone on side, 
base visible, or picture study: “The Temeraire”— 
Turner. 

22. Draw cone on side, turned. 

23. Sketch group, flower pot standing and one on side, 
turned, or cylinder, standing, and cone, on side, turned. 

24. Sketch group, cylindrical object standing, and 
conical object, horizontal and turned. Proceed as in les- 
son 19, 

25. Complete drawing of group. Attention to ren- 
dering. Proceed as in lesson 20. 

26. Test Drawing.—Group illustrating principles re- 
viewed during the term, or picture study: “* Paysage” — 
Corot. 

27. Plant Form Drawing.—Blocking in and drawing 
— leaf, or paint vegetable or spray in water 
color. 

28. Draw simple spray, or paint vegetable or spray in 
water color. 

29. Draw simple spray in vertical position, or paint 
spray or flower in water color. 

30. Draw simple spray in vertical position, or paint 
spray or flower in water color, or picture study: “ Ma- 
donna of the Chair”—Raphael. 


DesiGN.—Decorative arrangement. 

31. Design for invitation card, program cover, or 
poster. Decorative arrangement; spray of leaves, or 
leaves and flower. Make sketches. 

32. Continue with sketches for decorative arrange- 
ment. 

33. Trace decorative arrangement 

34. Paint designs. Grayed colors illustrated on color 
chart. 


EXPN 
Important Excavations. 


An important archeological undertaking is about to 
be started, namely, the complete excavation of Hercu- 
laneum. The project is backed by the Italian govern- 
ment, and it is proposed to ask the assistance of all civil- 
ized countries in the work. 

The archeologists who are working under the auspices 
of the Egypt Exploration fund have discovered the most 
ancient shrine yet uncovered at Thebes. It is the mor- 
tuary chapel of King Mentuhetep Nebkherura of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, B. C. 2,500. 


You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people 
don’t—you won’t if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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Art and Science of Education. 


There is a science and there is an art of education. 
The two together form educational philosophy. The 
art side is the more subtle of the two and belongs more 
properly in the field of speculative theory. On the other 
hand the science of education must remain more or less 
confined to the domain of educational mechanics. Thus, 
strange as it may seem, art is the theoretic part; sci- 
ence the practical part of education. The rational 
union of the two is established by what may be called 
the art theory of education. 

Illustration may render the distinctions clearer. 

The treatment which education has received at the 
hands of Plato and Rousseau is purely artistic. Here 
inspiration and imagination have full play. The defi- 
ciencies of the minor, technical detail cannot spoil the 
work of the seer. The artist’s work cannot be measured 
altogether with a yard stick. Plato would have us turn 
away from existing practice altogether, and forget the 
limitations of humandom, yielding our souls wholly to 
his vision of an ideal education. Rousseau gave some- 
what more heed to the needs of his time, but his gospel 
of education is essentially a work of art, the inspired 
and inspiring dream of a genius. How little the value 
of the details of his own plan of education disturbed his 
mind we may gather from the many contradictions and 
extravagancies contained in Emile. We also have the 
testimony of a characteristic anecdote. A father be- 
came so fascinated by the ideal picture of education 
painted by the Citizen of Geneva that he decided to 
have his own son brought up in accordance with the new 
ideas. He wrote an enthusiastic letter to Rousseau 
closing with the words, “ My son is now being educated 
wholly in accordance with your plan as described in 
Emile.” When Rousseau read this he exclaimed, ‘‘ Poor 
boy, so much the worse for him.” And yet he believed 
in the principles set forth in Emile with all the fervor of 
his soul. These principles were everything to him. The 
plans, methods, devices, manner, and all the properties 
and make-up and scenery brought into requisition for 
the exemplification of an education according to nature 
were to him of little consequence. Here we have the 
typical artist attitude. Such practical questions as wise 
economy of time, organization of the course of study, 
literary and professional qualifications of teachers, super- 
vision and the disposition of the three R’s did not enter 
into his speculations. The general aims, the ideal, the 
spirit and skill of the educator—these were to him the 
only things worth serious consideration. 

Take over against the artist’s disregard of technical 
precision the objects and anxieties of the pedagogic sci- 
entist. Here close measurement and calculation are the 
ruling factors. Speculation is discouraged or at least 
very much restricted. The scientist must see measur- 
able facts. Descriptions will not satisfy him. He may 
disregard the spirit too much. But he takes it for 
granted that good, solid, visible results are not incom- 
patible with the cultivation of a beautiful spirit. Sham 
and technical incompetency and waste of time and en- 
ergy are to him the three great educational crimes. To 
expose and expel these wherever they may be found is 
his principal, negative object. 

On the positive side the scientist aims to set up reason- 
able standards of educational acquirement, backed by data 
accumulated and digested by comprehensive comparative 
studies of actual facts. He demands that every hour of 
educational activity shall yield an adequate return in 
practical, measurable results. He insists that processes 
approved by the practice of the best teachers shall be 
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carefully analyzed and serve as models to less competent 
teachers. 

Scient'st and artist need not be working at cross pur- 
poses. With due appreciation of each other’s efforts, 
they could in the course of time produce an art theory 
of education that would assure to both, the spirit and 
the letter, the proper consideration. At present we are 
far from such a happy comsummation owing largely to 
the absence of broad-gauged leadership. 

The artist-teacher, best typified by the late Colonel 
Francis Wayland Parker, would scorn to apply to his own 
work the standard of carefully tabulated statistics of re- 
sults, except these tables should prove his school and his 
teaching a model for others to follow. The pedagogic 
scientist, best represented by Dr. J. M. Rice, as he has 
revealed himself in his more recent articles, would have 
no patience with any scheme which should condone the 
absence of tangibly satisfactory results in the three R’s, 
or which should permit an exorbitant expenditure of 
= for the production of a relatively meager tangible 
result. 

An illustration from the field of graphic art may shed 
light upon the disparity of views. The painter is in- 
spired with a grand vision of beauty and goes to work to 
translate it into form and substance upon the canvas. 
He labors with intensity, but takes no heed of the time. 
The tone of a certain position of his creation does not 
please him; he tries various devices and continues to 
experiment till the desired effect is secured. At last the 
canvas bears a picture true to the model he had carried 
in his soul. There was joy in the working and joy in the 
achieving, and he trusts that his canvas will give pleas- 
ure to others. 

Now suppose a scientist should be called upon to pass 
judgment upon the picture. He may or may not be im- 
pressed with its artistic beauty. But from close, com- 
parative study of many master paintings he has formed 
certain definite conclusions as to what elements should 
be found in a work of art. He ruthlessly analyzes every 
detail and exhibits the deficiencies he finds. As the 
amount of time consumed in the execution is to him also 
an item of no small consequence, we may imagine how 
well he and the artist will get on in discussing the merits 
of the painting. 

Let us suppose, however, that the two would agree in 
peace, love, and unity to search for the common truth. 
The scientist would acknowledge the idea set forth in 
the picture as of highest consequence. The artist would 
recognize that by a careful comparative study of the 
great art works of the world the scientist can supply him 
with many valuable time and energy saving hints. This 
attitude will pave the way for mutual understanding. 
How to handle the brush, how to mix colors, the prin- 
ciples of perspective, proportion, harmony, and similar 
matters become topics of importance. The artist will 
learn that by drawing upop the results of the scientist’s 
research he is enabled to do more and greater work than 
he could do by trusting to his personal insight and 
knack of solving problems. The scientist will learn that 
a work of art is infinitely more than an exemplification 
of standard processes and color harmony. Careful 
elaboration of details too, is not the highest merit. He 
will learn to place a higher estimate upon the underly- 
ing, embodied, symbolized idea. Here is briefly suggested 
the art theory which is sadly needed in education. 

The retardation of the development of a satisfactory 
working plan of education is due chiefly to the neglect 
of the science of education. There has been no limit to 
philosophic and emotional speculation nor to artistic 
license in experimentation. But scientific research is an 
altogether new thing in education. Our immediate duty 
would seem to be, therefore, for a time at least, concen- 
tration upon the scientific study of our work. 

Educational research has here been referred to as the 
new science of education. And new it truly is. Its dis- 
covery and establishment as a key to the organization of 
pedagogics is of most recent date. The whole history 
of endeavor to reduce educational thought and experi- 
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ence to an exact science covers less than a hundred 
years. In fact, we may safely assert that it was Her- 
bart who first attempted to organize a science of educa- 
tion. But Herbart was essentially a philosopher with 
the soul of an artist and the training of a mathematician, 
and so the system he elaborated came nearer to being 
an art theory than a scientific working plan. Neverthe- 
less he rendered the world a grand service by organizing 
the first grammar of pedagogics, and his system has 
served as a model to scientific students of education ever 
since his day. 

His disciples, notably Ziller and Rein, and of late 
more especially Dr. J. M. Rice, have succeeded far bet- 
ter in separating the more truly science part of peda- 
gogy from its combination with art considerations. 
Efforts were made to dissolve by careful analysis and in- 
duction the fusion of deductive reasoning and empiric 
criticism which constitute the Herbartian pedagogy. 
Child study at last furnished the key to the situation. 
Its development into a scientific method of testing 
educational results and of determining the value of 
educational processes is an altogether recent achieve- 
ment. 

The meaning of the new science of education, which 
is here forconvenience called educational research will 
be more fully discussed in succeeding numbers of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. The aim here is merely to outline 
the problems which are now pressing upon the attention 
of students of pedagogics. 


EEPIN 
Pratt High School to Close. 


Pratt Institute has decided to close its high school 
department in June, 1905. The reason given for this 
step is that the school has fulfilled its mission now that 
industrial training has become a part of the public 
schosl course. Competition with the common school has 
never been the object of Mr. Pratt’s beneficial founda- 
tion. The new application of the civic tax laws has no 
doubt hastened the end of the institution. However, 
let the real reason be what it will, it is to be regretted 
that the department is to be abolished. Why could not 
the City of New York enter into some arrangement with 
Pratt Institute whereby the high school could continue 
under the control of the city? Pratt has done a great 
work for Brooklyn and the country at large. Let the 
city show its appreciation of this in some practical way. 
The equipment of the high school is a most valuable one. 
Moreover, the teachers have been selected with unusual 
care. A new principal has only recently entered upon 
his work. Shall he and his associates in the faculty 
merely labor along with the certainty before them that 
a year from now the doors will be closed? Hereisa 
problem for Dr. Maxwell to solve in a professional, 
liberal, generous manner. The present by-laws refuse 
some of the best teachers of the school admission to the 
public service by reason of foolish age limitations. He 
has made exceptions before this. He will find ways to 
meet the present exigency. If school and faculty could 
be kept intact by transfer to the municipal system, that 
would seem to be best. At any rate the status of the 
ogee ought to be made more satisfactory before 
ong. 

PI 


The officers of the New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation are laboring hard to make the meeting at Ithaca a 
memorable one. Cornell university with its charming 
grounds, fine buildings, and valuable collections ought 
to prove a strong attraction. Besides, the vicinity of 
Ithaca is rich in natural beauty. The program is not 
yet completed, but assurances have been received from 
State Commissioner Draper and the president of Cor- 
nell that they will take part. The railroads are offering 
a special rate of $6.10 for the round trip from New York 
city, the tickets being good from July 1 to July ll. A 
special train for teachers in the Greater New York will 
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leave on July 5 from Brooklyn at 9:15 and from Man- 
hattan over the Pennsylvania ferries at 9:40 A.M., arriv- 
ing at Ithaca at 6 P.M. Those who wish to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity should at once communicate 
with Mr. James H. Innes, who is the official transporta- 
tion agent of the State Association. His address is, 
Care of D. C. Heath & Co., 225 Fourth avenue, New 
York. 


SRE Kee 
William Farnham Kellogg. 


JAN. 19, 1861—May 18, 1904. 


It was the year the Civil war broke out that this 
young man was born in Monroe, Mich., where his father 
was vice-principal of a female academy quite famous in 
its day. His father removed to Jersey City, and in 
1866, opened Bergen institute; in this, Willie was a 
pupil for ten years. He was bright, lovable, popular 
and noted especially for his remarkable voice; those who 
heard him sing “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” thought 
sweeter strains were never sung by boyish lips. 

He began a business career when but fourteen years 
of age in the service of the Universal Life Insurance 
Company; later he was in the employ of the Acme Sta- 
tionery Company, whose president, Mr. Samuel I. Knight, 
felt a deep affection for him. In this connection he 
traveled extensively. Later still he joined his father, 
obtaining advertisements for THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
The Teachers’ Institute, and The Primary School. The 
patrons of these periodicals become at once personally 
interested in the frank, kind-hearted and lovable young 
man and his decease will come like a blow to them. 

He married Miss Josephine Clements Tanner, a lovely 
girl, in 1888, in North Andover, Mass., and the couple 
set up housekeeping presented with almost all needed 
things by loving friends. Life was most enjoyable for a 
decade of years. Returning home one evening, in 
Seventy-Second street, he slipped on the ice-covered 
sidewalk and broke one leg bone twice. It was a very 
severe accident. Tho the bones united he was lame for 
some months, and there set in the beginnings of those 
pains in his limbs that grew to be so terrible later on. 
Several noted physicians prescribed, but they were all 
baflied; it seemed to indicate locomotor ataxia. Year by 
year the pains grew worse and worse. Last year in 
Dec. he was persuaded to giveup businessand soon after 
went to the North Water Gap (Pa.) Sanitarium,under the 
care of Dr. F. W. Hurd. For atime he made improve- 
ment. He took pleasure in trying to paint with water 
colors, he played on the piano and sang, “ Nearer my 
God to Thee” being a favorite; he remembered all the 
stanzas perfectly. 

But a few weeks ago Dr. Hurd noticed that a change 
for the worse had set in. He loved the young man most 
tenderly and he was deeply affected. Still no one deemed 
the end to be so near. He was brought to New York 
May 7, and died May 13. His funeral took place in the 
Church of the Ascension which he often attended while 
residing in Twelfth street. His grave will be in Ken- 
sico cemetery. 

None of his numerous friends who hear of his decease 
will fail to sympathize deeply with his widow, his mother, 
father, sisters, and brothers in the loss they have sus- 
tained. He had such frank, engaging manners, he so 
manifestly wished everyone well, was so apparently desir- 
ous not to do anything to make anyone unhappy that he 
made many warm and firm friends. His coffin was covered 
with beautiful flowers, the assistants in the E. L. Kellogg 
Company sending a handsome tribute, for he had asmile 
for all there. He will be long remembered. Hearty 
thanks are here given to all who have ministered to him 
in any way—to those who have sent testimonials of love 
and respect and sympathy to the father, mother, and 
widow of this most lovable, suffering, and patient young 
man. 
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American Schools in Porto Rico. 
By E. W. Lorp, Acting Commissioner of Education. 


The American school has been a feature of Porto 
Rican life for the past five years and modern American 
methods are observed in all parts of the island. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that these methods meet 
with universal approval, altho it is certainly true that the 
great majority of native Porto Ricans warmly welcome 
the introduction of American schools. There are, how- 
ever, a goodly number of malcontents who remember the 
days of old,and long to return to them. These malcon- 
contents find fault with every step that is made in ad- 
vance. Just at the present time they are strenuously 
objecting to the action of the department in requiring the 
teachers to study English. All of the native teachers 
were recently examined in English, and just before that 
examination the Heraldo Espanol a prominent local 
paper maintained by Spanish residents, published an ar- 
ticle upon the work of the public schools from which we 
extract the following, which is freely translated, since the 
plaint may serve as a very good advertisement of our 
school methods in this portion of Uncle Sam’s domain: 

“A teacher at the present time appears to be a work- 
ing machine, if we may use such an expression. He 
rises between six and seven in the morning, dresses him- 
self and sets out for the school where the Principal or 
the Acting Principal is waiting for him with an open, 
book, in which he has to write the hour of his arrival at 
the building. Then the pupils come in and for the 
three hours during which the morning session continues 
he has to be on foot, teaching the various subjects indi- 
cated in the program, changing from one to another 
every twenty, twenty-five or thirty minutes at the most. 

“The vigilance of the Principals and the Superintend- 
ents is constant, so that often, when the teacher least 
expects it, he may find behind him the Superintendent 
who has entered without even saying ‘ Good-Day.’ 

“The teacher goes from the school at 11:00 or 11:30, 
according to circumstances, and returns home, wearied 
with the combined physical and intellectual labor of three 
long hours. He rests a little while, then takes break- 
fast, spends a few brief moments with his family,and sets 
out again for the school, there again noting the hour of 
his arrival, as was done in the morning. Then begins the 
afternoon session. The work, as in the morning hours, 
is arduous for the teacher who has to do everything in 
such a way as to make it appear pleasant to the pupils. 

“Three days of the week, after two hours of labor, 
with his mind weary and at times with his head all awhirl, 
he has to attend the English classes where there is wait- 
ing for him the teacher of that. language. 

“Then with his school work done the work at home 
begins. The department makes the teacher prepare a 
schedule or plan, which is written in a book and in 
which he must note with as much detail as possible the 
work which he is to do on the following day. This is a 
task of tremendous difficulty and occupies a great deal 
of time. After that, the teacher has to prepare, study, 
and look up what he is going to teach, and perhaps 
write more in his Plan Book. He often has to consult 
pedagogical and technical works which treat of the sub- 
jects to be taught; and besides all this he has to write 
up daily his register of attendance; he has to make new 
programs whenever the superintendent orders it; he has 
to fill out the term reports, and he must study the direc- 
tions left by the Superintendent after each visit, 
and as well the laws and regulations of the Department of 
Education. He must prepare papers for the Conferences 
which occur periodically, and I don’t know what more. 
As a result the teacher has to spend ai! the hours of the 
day which are at his disposal after school, and sometimes 
hours of the night as well, in his school labors, thus 
leaving him very little time to devote himself to the study 
of English or anything else. 

“ Are we not right then in saying, that the teacher at 
the present time is little more than a working machine, 
and in manifesting our astonishment at the willingness 
of the teachers to endure such a regime?” 
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An Educational Experiment Station. 
Complaint has justly been made—says a writer in the 
Southern Workman, against the type of common school 
that prevails, not merely in the South but also in the 
North. The kind of education that makes young people 
hate the soil rather than love it, and that disinclines 
boys and girls to undertake manual labor is open to 


serious question. Hampton institute is endeavoring to 
work out a system which shall so correlate the labor of 
the hand with the study of books as to create interest in 
and love for the common things of life. The school’s 
object is not simply to teach trades but to teach them so 
systematically and scientifically that the students can 
in their turn become teachers of trades; not merely to 
give instruction in agriculture and domestic science but 
to teach them so well that the pupils shall be able to im- 
part their knowledge to others. Hampton ought to be- 
come a typical school after which other schools can be 
modeled. Because of its superior equipment it is called 
to do a certain sort of pioneer work. It is an educa- 
tional experiment station. 

With the aid of the Southern and Huntington Indus- 
trial Classes the Hampton system of industrial training 
is being introduced into the common schools of a large 
section of Tidewater, Virginia, and thru our summer 
school as well as thru our graduates this sort of educa- 
tion is making progress in other localities. Eighty- 
seven per cent. of Hampton’s graduates are known to be 
engaged in various sorts of pioneer work among their 
people, helping to improve their moral, mental, and 
physical condition. Sixty-five per cent. of the men 
trained in the Armstrong-Slater Trade school during 
the past five years are known to be either teaching or 
practicing their trades. A number have organized in- 
dustrial and agricultural departments in Southern 
schools. 

PD 
Africa’s Highest Mountain. 

The German government is building a railroad to 
Mount Kilimanjaro, the highest mountain in Africa. It 
stands on the extreme northern frontier of German East 
Africa, 250 miles from the Indian ocean, and rises 
19,680 feet above the level of the sea. Altho the peak 
is only 180 miles south of the equator scores of square 
miles of the upper slopes are perpetually crowned with 
snow and glaciers. 

Four centuries ago the fame of this mysterious moun- 
tain had reached Europe. In 1507, the Spanish geo- 
grapher, Encisco, wrote: “ West of Mombas lies the 
Ethiopian Olympus, one of the highest of mountains.” 
No white man, however, ever saw it until fifty-six years 
ago. For generation after generation it appeared on 
maps or disappeared from them according as cartogra- 
phers believed its existence or not. In 1848, the mis- 
sionary explorer Rebmann, traveling inland from Mom- 
basa, caught sight of the snow-clad dome of Kilimanjaro. 
Then the world refused to believe his story. The Royal 
Geographical Society of London accused Rebmann of 
drawing on his imagination for the snow so near the 
equator. 

In 1861, Von den Decken ascended the mountain to 
the height of 8,000 feet; in the following year, Dr. Otto 
Kersten reached an elevation of 18,000 feet. The Aus- 
trian Teleki turned back at about 14,000 feet. The 
Englishmen, Charles New, Joseph Thomson, and H. H. 
Johnston were all baffled by the snows and precipices. 
Only one explorer has ever reached the top. Dr. Hans 
Meyer on his second attempt succeeded. Later, he again 
reached the top and discovered thirteen glaciers de- 
scending the western and southern slopes. 

All the zones of vegetation are represented on the 
sides of Kilimanjaro. Arctic plants are in abundance 
near the snow line, and a few thousand feet below the 
snow elephants feed in the thickets, while around the 
base are all kinds of tropical plants. Few mountains 
have so large a human population. From 30,000 to 
40,000 of the Wadchagga live on the mountain sides, 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea. 
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‘SUMMER: TRAVEL: GUIDE 


HE LONG SUMMER VACATION affords the teachers of the United States, who number nearly half a million, 
' ‘| a glorious opportunity to become familiar with some of the wonders of the land in which we live. Every 
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teacher is planning for some special trip as a means of study or pleasure. This year many delightful trips 
have been arranged in connection with the National Educational Association convention to be held in St. 
" Louis, June 28-July 2. Other excursions of interest will be features of the meetings of the various teachers’ 
associations, among them the state conventions of New York, Pennsylyania, Ohio, Arkansas, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Virgi-ia, Tennessee, Georgia, and others. 

Teachers who attend the summer schools, which are located in every state, or the great summer institutes, such 
as Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute and the one at Chautauqua, will have an excellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the scenery and natural history of the localities where these are situated. Then there are the splendid 


opportunities of recreation, sight seeing, and good fellowship of personally conducted tours abroad. The vacation 
| outings add largely to the interest which the teacher carries back to the school-room in the fall. 
a 
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THE STANDARD ROUTE To THE 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OPENS APRIL 30 CLOSES DECEMBER. 1, 1904 
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EXCURSION RATES 
In effect April 25 to December 1, 1904 
SEASON TICKETS ‘ . ; , $38.80 from New York 
SIXTY-DAY TICKETS : : 2 : $32.35 from New York 
FIFTEEN-DAY TICKETS ‘ ; , ;, $26.25 from New York 





SPECIAL COACH EXCURSIONS 


Tickets sold on May 10, and other dates to be announced later 





ROUND TRIP RATE from New York ‘ ec - - - $20.00 
Proportionate Rates from other points, 


Fast Trains Superbly Equipped 





THE ST. LOUIS LIMITED 


with every comfort and convenience and a rapid schedule, 


and other speedy trains every day 





J. R. WOOD GEO. W. BOYD 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
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THE 
FOUR- TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF TRAV- 
EL AND EDUCATION 


MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY 


lts scope and character are indicated by the follow- 
ing titles of articles that have appeared in 
recent issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Among Golden Pagodas ° - - Kirk Munroe 
Marblehea - ~ - M. Imlay Taylor 
A Study in Shells ars " - - Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


Frederick A. Ober 

y Warman 

“Kathleen L. Greig 
Minna Irving 

Henry Russell Wray 
Thomas C. Harbaugh 
Charles Howard Shinn 


Santo Domingo - - - 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon - - 

A Gala Nightonthe Neckar - - 
Echoes oe Sleepy Hollow . 
Golfinthe Rockies’ - - - 
In Barbara Frietchie’s Town . 
Back in the Backwoods - 


A Feast of Music - - 2s Jane W. Guthrie 
Sailors’Snug Harbor- - - Bessie H. Dean 
Since BettyGolfs—Poem - - ‘Josephine Wilhelm Hard 
Niagara’s Historic Environs - Eben P. Dorr 


In the Old Wood-Burner Days - - Ja ames O. Whittemore 
The Land of and! and Legends Guy Morrison Walker 
Nature’s Treasure-House - - Earl W. Mayo 


Down the GoldenYukon - - - “George Hyde Preston 
Corral and Lasso - ee. Minnie J. Reynolde 
Little Histories 
An Historic Derelict - - Charlotte Phillip 
Where Lincoln Died - - Alexander Porter 


Isabel R. Wallach 


The Poets’ Corner - - 
- William Wait 


The Treason House = ge « 
Single copies, 5 cents, or 50 cents a year 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GerorGE H. DaniExs, Publisher 


Room No. 11A 7 East 42d Street, New York 














FIFTY-TWO 
PAGES 


are required just to describe a lot of 
interesting booklets of travel, any one 
of which can be obtained by sending a 
few cents in stamps. These fifty-two 
pages make the 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
“FOUR-TRACK SERIES”’ 




















Embracing 37 Books of Travel 


A copy of this catalogue will be sent 
free, post-paid to any address on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp, by 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 


Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York 





























In the Adirondack Mountains—On the New York Central, 


There are grouped a greater number of beautiful lakes and mountains 


than in any other part of the United States. 
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Travel Privileges 


Some very enjoyable privileges are afforded travelers over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. as outlined below: 
PRIVILEGE 1—Option of boat or rail between Buffalo and Cleveland, 
either way, except not on tickets sold locally between those cities. 
PRIVILEGE 2—Option of boat or rail either way between Albany 
and New York City in connection with tickets reading over the 
Lake Shore-New York Central. 
PRIVILEGE 3—Stop-over at Sandusky. Ohio, for side trip visit to 
Put-in-Bay and the beautiful Lake Erie Islands. 
PRIVILEGE 4—Stop-over and visit at Niagara Falls. 
PRIVILEGE 5—Stop-over at Westfield. N. Y.. for side trip visit to 
Lake Chautauqua and its great Assemblv. 
These Privileges are all explained in detail in little folder entitled ‘‘ Travel Privileges,’ which will 
be sent free to any address by the undersigned. 


° b4 We wish to impress on the 
N. E. A. Excursions St. Louis minds of teachers the de- 
sirability of using the fine through train service of the Lake Shore in going to their annual meeting. 
There is no meng | in America affording better travel facilities than the Lake Shore, with through 


trains from New York, Boston, etc., in connection with the New York Central, and Boston and 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, giving choice of routes via Cleveland, Toledo, or Chicago. 


S B k Asan assistance in planning your vacation, the following books 
ummer OO S will be sent to anv address for 8 cents in postage to cover mailing 
cost, or 2 cents for any particular one desired—“* The Ideal Vacation Land”; “* Quiet Summer 
Retreats”; “Lake Chautauqua”; “Lake Shore Tours”; “ Book of Trains.” 


: at very low rates over Lake 
Lake Chautauqua Excursions 3°20" i 
O., and all points west thereof on July 8 and 29—good 30 days. For information about travel mat- 
ters address 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., : 











Cleveland, O. 
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ELEGANT THROUGH SLEEF , GAR -SER VICE 
LEAVING ST- > GA M BATLY 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
EN'L PASS'R AND TICKET AGENT, ST. LOUIS. 














NTIAL_ THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE 
MID KN. EB. A. 


Mew Fist Teak b Tne 


<Ginpe pp CONVENTION 
ACS MEST SHORE RR. 
Pa OY re AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 



















See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED 
EXPRESS trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, without change, between 


BOSTON, NEW YORK sissies vans, Sere cuevetanp, perro. 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


Connecting in terminal stations with routes for YELLOWSTONE PARK and places of general interest t> the tourist 


NORTH, WEST, AND SOUTHWEST 


The tourist via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. Its line offers one 
grand, ever-enchanting, and picturesque panorama—along the historic and majestic Hudson River, skirting the foothills of the 
Catskill Mountains, through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of 
Niagara, bordering on the great lakes of Ontario, Erie, and Michigan. 

No other route can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


C. E. LAMBERT, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. NEW YORK, U. S§S. A. 
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Plan Your 


Vacation Tour 





To 








California, Colorado 


The Lake Country of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin 


Yellowstone Park 


or the Great Northwest 
via the 2 a oe 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railway 


The Best of Everything 


Write for Descriptibe Booklets 


W.S. Howell, G. E. A., 381 Broadway, New York 








Do You Want to Know 


about the most delightful places in this 
country to spend the Summer ? 







A region easy to get to, beautiful scenery, pure, 
bracing, cool air, plenty of attractive resorts, good 
hotels, good fishing, golf, something to do all the 
time—economical living, health, rest and comfort. 

Then write today (enclosing 2c stamp to pay 
postage) and mention this magazine and we will 
send you our 1904 edition of 


*“*MICHIGAN IN SUMMER” 


containing 64 pages, 200 pictures, maps, hotel 
rates, etc., and interesting information about this 
famous resort region reached by the 


Grand Rapids 2> Indiana Railway 
“The Fishing Line” 
PETOSKEY WEQUETONSING © MACKINAC ISLAND 


BAY VIEW WALLOON LAKE TRAVERSE CITY 
HARBOR POINT — CROOKED LAKE NORTHPORT 


A fine train service, fast time, excellent dining 
cars, etc., from St. Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’l Passenger Agt. 

























Grand Rapids 
&IndianaR y 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 






























Home with you! 


A Souvenir of Earth's 
Greatest Wonder in the 
form of book or picture 
will keep its beauties con- 
stantly | Fv you. For 
fifty cents we will send the 
season's novelty, a hand- 
somely colored view of the 
Canyon, uniquely mounted to reproduce its marvelous 
tints. Or, for same price, a Grand Canyon book of 128 
pages, 93 fine illustrations, cover in cae articles by 
many noted authors and travelers. Worthy a place in any 
library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 1312 Great 
Northern Building, Chicago. 
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to 


ALL POINTS WEST 


via the popular 


LOW RATES 


during 


SUMMER 
VACATION ss sreac 





ll 
SFOUR ROUIE No Excess Fare Charged on Any 


The Most Direct : ; A P 





The Only Two and Four Track System 





The Quickest as well as the Best Route 





From BOSTON  ¢0 


DETROIT TOLEDO 
CHICAGO and the WEST 


is bia the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 





and the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 








sT-LOUIS 


A WRITE FOR FOLDERS & BOOKLETS 
~ gE aires CINCINNATI —— z LYNCR 
te 








Train 


B. F. HORNER, G. P. A., 
R. E. PAYNE, G. A., 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, D. P. A. 


Drop a one-cent postal card to 


Superb Parlor, Sleeping, and 
Dining Car Service, and the most 
thorough equipment possible, 





Cleveland, O. | make this the most delightful 
Buffalo, N. Y. and popular route for all tourists 


from New England. 


385 Broadway, Now York, N. y. | 


L. P. BurGcEss, N. E. P. A 


| 
| 
| 258 Washington St., <n Mass. | A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agt.. Boston, Mass. 
| 


| 
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Have you decided 
where to go? 


NEW JERSEY 
RESORTS 


are popular, health- 
ful, and reached best 
by the 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


‘‘THE MODEL ROAD” 


Send 6 cents in stamps for booklet, ‘‘SEASHORE AND 
MOUNTAINS,” an illustrated story for vacationists, to 
C. M. BURT, G. P. A., New York City 

















FOUR-TRACK 


An 


illustrated: 

Among Golden Pagodas ; : 4 Kirk Munroe 
Marblehead . ‘ ‘ .. M. Imlay Taulor 
AStudyinShells . ‘ Dr. R. W. Shufetit 
Santo Domingo, hte” ick A. Ober 
Eleven Hoursof Afternoon, ; Cy Warman 
A Gala Nightonthe Neckar, . ’ Kathteen L. Greig 
Echoes from Sleepy Hollow, Minna Irving 
Golf in the Rockies, Henr y Kusrell Wravu 
In serpera Frietchie’s Town, ‘ Thomas ©, Harbaugh 
Back of the Backwoods, Charles Howard Shinn 
A Feast of Music, . . Jane W, Guthrie 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, . : Bessie H. Dean 
Since Betty Golfs—Poem, ‘ Josepnin e Wilhelm Hard 
Niagara’s Historic Environs, . Even P. Lorr 
In the Old Wood-Burner Days, : James O. Whittemore 
The Land of Liberty and Legends . Guy nes toen Walker 
Nature’s Treasure-b ouse, ; : Eorl W. Mayo 
Down the Golden Yukon, % George Hyde Preston 
Corral and Lasso, ; : ; Minnie J. Reynolds 

Little Histories: x 
* An Historic Derelict, , . Charlotte Philip 
Where Lincoln Died ; . . Alexander Porter 
The Poets’ Corner, . Isavel R. Wallach 
The Treason House . . : . William Wait 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


Room No. 11- A. 7 East 42d Street, New York. 


Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 136 PAGES MONTALY. = 


Its scope and character are indicated by the follow- 
ing titles of articles that have ow 
in recent issues; all profusely 
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GrorGeE H. Dantets. Publisher, 
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GREEN MOUNTAINS 
AND 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


AS REACHED BY THE 


CENTRAL VERMONT R.R. 
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always popular as a summer resort, 

Continue in favor with Teachers 
and Educators. 

New and Improved Train Service. 

Solid trains of Parlor and Sleep- 
ing Cars without change between 
Grand Central Station, N. Y., and 
Vermont, Green Mountains, and 
Lake Champlain, Montreal, 
Quebec, and Canadian Resorts. 

Attractive descriptive folder giv- 
ing full information mailed on ap- 
plication. 

Excursion tickets at low rates to 
all New England resorts, Quebec, 
and Canada. 

SUMMER HOMES iijfte.¢7e2 
mont, Islands and Shores of Lake Cham- 
plain. Handsomely illustrated descrip- 


tive hand-book of vacation resorts mailed 
on receipt-of 6-cent stamp. 


For information and copies of de- 
scriptirce matter write 
A. W. Ecclestone, T. H. Hanley,N.E.P.A. 


8.P.A., 885 Bway, 860 Washington St., 
New York, Koston, Masa. 


J. E. Bentley, G. P. A., 
St. Albans, Vt. 
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THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN : :: : 


NEW YORK AnD 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanadSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 





Railroads have made movements across 
rivers, mountains, and deserts so easy 
that there is danger in our time of for- 
getting these natural obstacles. One of 
the most interesting results of reading 
Miss Ellen C. Semple’s ‘‘ American His- 
tory and its Geographic Conditions’’ is 
to make us aware of the extreme diver- 
sity of surface in the United States. 
The book is published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 


California, 
For illustrated folder and full informa- 


tion via all lines, including itine cov- 
ering reverse route if p deme 9 dress 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 


an Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
alo, N. Y. 
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high, the climate 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 











POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


For an ideal outing this Summer. 


made in three and one-half hours from New York. A 
handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, containing 
complete information about hotels and boarding-houses, 
together with a delightful love story entitled ‘A Chance Courtship,” 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, New York City. 
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The region is 
invigorating and the trip comfortably 














Passenger Service Exclusively 
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ALWAYS ON TIME 
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SLILILIFIWS 


go 


For the Tourist who desires to unite 
asure with comfort at moderate cost. 
For those Seeking Health in the balmy 
and invigorating Lake Breezes. 

For the Business Man to build up his 
shattered nerves. 

Three sailings each week between 4 
Chicago, Franktort,Northport,Charlevoix, y 
Petoskey, Harbor Springs and 
Mackinac Island, connecting for 
Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet Free. 


JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. 
Chicago’ * ole mS 
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Gettysburg and Washington 


Persovally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


The battlefield of Gettysburg, and the 
National Capital in all the glory of its 
spring freshness, are attractions so al- 
luring that few would feel like refusing 
to visit them. It is to place these two 
attractions within easy reach of every 
one that the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany announces a tour over the interest- 
ing battlefield, through the picturesque 
valleys of Maryland, and an entertaining 
~~ at Washington. 

he tour will leave New York, West 


‘Twenty-Third Street, 7.55 a.M., and 


gg sa 12 20 Pp. M., Saturday, May 
28, in charge of one of tne C mpany’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period 
of six days. An experienced chaperon, 
whose especial charge will he unescorted 
ladies, will accompany the] arty through- 


out. Round-trip tickets, covering trans- 
portation, carriage drives, and hotel ac- 
commodations will be sold at the ez- 
tremely low rate of $22 from New York, 
$21 from Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other 
points. For itineraries and full infor- 
mation apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N J.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





Comfort in Travel 


Is realized to the highest degree when 
travelirg on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


AN ILLUSTRATED FOLDER PUBLISHED BY THE 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Tells why Chautauqua Lake with its varied phases of summer life is one of the most delighttul 
resorts in the world, Apply te ary ticket agent or the undersigned. 















THE MOST PICTURESQUE, COMFORTABLE, 
AND ATTRACTIVE ROUTE TO THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Dur ng the continuance ut the FAIR, THE ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY will maintain 
in connection with the C, C. C, & St. L. Ry. (Big Four Route) A THROUGH TRAIN 
SERVICE between New York & St. Louis, via Marion, Ohio, 


A New Through Line Superb Equipment 
Picturesque Scenery Fast Time 


Handsome descriptive Wortp’s Fair Foiper in colors, on application to any ticket agent oF 
D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent, New York. 


CNC A ENA TNNE AC NACL He MORRIE NE AEN ECR LE EN AN he TA: eT 
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(CENTRAL 


‘““THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE” 


to the 


Health and Pleasure Resoris 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Colorado, Utah, 
and the Pacific Coast. 
Through sleeping cars from 
Boston, New York, Buffalo, 
and Niagara Falls to Detroit, 
Michigan points, and Chicago. 
For illustrated folder write 


W. H. UNDERWOOD, 
G.E P. Agt., 
Buffalo. 


O. W. RUGGLES, 








FALLS VIEW STATION. 


satisfactory view of the Great Cataract. 





All day trains stop five to ten minutes affording the most comprehensive and 


G.P. & T. Agt., 
Chicago. 





Summer Schools of 1904, and Coming Teachers’ Meetings. 


As in former years THE SCHOOL JoURNAL has prepared for its readers as complete a list of summer schools as could be obtained. Those noting 
any errors or omissions are requested to address the r corrections to the Editur at 61 East Ninth street, New York. These items are inserted free 


of charge, for the information of our readers. 


Summer Schools. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

July 12-Aug. 16.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Address William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

July 26-Aug. 11.—New School of Methods in Public School 
Music at Boston. Address American Book Company, 100 
Washington square, New York city. 

July 12 29.—American Institute of Normal Methods at the 
New England Conservatory of Masic, Boston, Mass. Ad- 
dress Albert E. Carr, 221 Columbus avenue, Boston, and 
Edgar O. Silver, 85 Fifth avenue, New York. 

July 5-Aug. 2.—Emerson School of Oratory at Boston. 

July 12-Aug. 9.—Emerson School of Oratory at Cottage 
City, Mass. 

July 5-Aug. 18.—Harvard Summer school, at Cambridge, 
Mass. Address J. L. Love, secretary. 

July 11-Aug. 19.—Portland Summer school, Portland, Me. 
Successor to the Sauveur summer school, formerly at Am- 
herst college. Address Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd, Central 
High school, Washington, D. C. 

uly 11-Aug. 13.—Dartmouth Summer school. Prof. T. 
W. D. Worthen, director, Hanover, N. H. 

July 1-Aug. 18.—Yale University Summer School of For- 
estry at Milford, Penn. Address Prof. Henry S. Graves, 
New Haven, Conn. 

July 6-29.—Summer School of the Connecticut Agricultura! 
college at Storrs, Conn. Address Pres. Rufus W. Stim- 
son. 

July 18-21.—Bigelow School of Nature Study at Forest- 
ville. Address the Connecticut Chautauqua Assembly, Hart- 
ford, Conn. , 

June 15-Sept. 15.—Summer School of the Art Students’ 
League at Old Lyme, Conn. Address the League, 215 West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York city. 

NEW YORK. 


July mg 16.—New York University Summer school at 
University Heights, New York city. Address James E 
Lough, director, Washington square, New York city. 

July 6-Aug. 17.—Summer session of Columbia university 
at New York city. James C. Egbert, Jr., director. 

June 6-Oct. 1.—Summer School of the Art Students’ 
League at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, New York city. 
Address George B. Bridgman. 

June 1-Sept. 1.—Summer classes of the National Academy 
of Design, New York city. Address the Schools of the 
Academy, 109th street and Amsterdam avenue. 

July 6 Aug. 20.—The Biological Laboratory of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences at Cold Spring Harbor, 
L. I. Address Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, 502 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, or Prof. Charles B. Davenport, University of Chi- 
cago until June 15. 

July 5-Sept. 2.—Catholic Summer School of America at 
Cliff Haven, N. Y. Address Warren E. Mosher, 39 East 
Foy -eeed street, New York city, secretary. 

July 9-Aug. 19.—Chautauqua Summer schools at Chautau- 


qua, 5 Y. Address the Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. 

July 7-Aug. 19.—Cornell university, summer session, at 
Ithaca, N. Y. Address the Registrar. 

July 5-Aug. 15.—Summer school of Syracuse university, 
at Syracuse, N. Y. Address the Registrar. 

July 5-Aug. 5.—Summer Term of Mechanics Institute at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

July 6-Aug. 3 —New York State Teachers’ Institutes at 
Thousand Island Park and Cliff Haven. Address Dr. An- 
drew S. Draper, commissioner of education, Albany, N. Y. 

July 11- Aug. 5.—New York State Teachers’ Institute at 
Chautauqua. Address Dr. Andrew S. Draper, commissioner 
of education, Albany, N. Y 

July 6-Aug- 17.—Summer session of Thomas S. Clarkson 
Memorial School of Technology, at Potsdam, N. Y. Ad- 
dress the director, William S. Aldrich. 

June 1-Oct. 1.—School of Decorative and Applied Art at 
Bayport, Long Island. Address the director, Elisa A. Sar- 
gent, at 27 West Sixty-seventh street, New York city. 

THE SOUTH. 

Six weeks’ session—The Virginia School of Methods, at 
the University of Virginia. Address Willis A. Jenkins, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

July 12-Aug. 9. Emerson School of Oratory at Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

July 18-Aug. 16.—Emerson School of Oratory at Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. 

June 13 July 11. 
Normal schoo]. Address Prin. E. D. Murdaugh. 

June 20-July 30.—West Virginia University _ school 
at Morganstown. 

June 28-Aug. 5.—Summer school of the South at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Address Burtis B. Breese, registrar. 

July 4-Aug. 4.—Summer School of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical college, at Raleigh, N. C. Address Charles J. 
Parker, secretary. 

June 9-July 22.—Summer School of the University of 
Texas at Austin. Address Herbert Eugene Bolton. 

THE MIDDLE WEST. 


June 18-Sept. 2.—The School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Address the Dean. 

July—Aug. —Summer session of the University of Chicago. 
Address the Registrar. 

July 4-July 16.—The New School of Methods in Public 
School Music at Chicago. Address American Bouk Co., 
521-523 Wabash avenue, Chicago, II]. 

July 12-29.—American Institute of Normal Methods at 
Northwestern university, Evanston, [I]. Address Frank D. 
Farr, 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

July 25-Aug. 6.—National Summer school at Chicago. 
Address Ginn & Company, 378-388 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 

July 18-Aug.8 —Summer School of Drawing of the Prang 
E lucational Company at Chicago. Address William S. 
Mack, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

June 27-Aug. 5.—Summer Session of Armour Institute of 


Summer School at Frostburg, Md., State 
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} oeatead at Chicago. Address Howard H. Raymond, 
ean. 

July 5-Aug. 12:—Ott Schools of Expression at Chicago, 
Ill. Address Edward Amherst Ott, president. 

July 6-Aug. 9.—Summer School of Manual Training at 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. Edward O. Sisson, 
director. 

July 6-Aug. 26.— Summer Session of the Illinois State 
Normal university, at Normal, Ill. Address David Felmley, 
president. 

June 7-Aug. 16.—Valparaiso college summer session at 
Valparaiso, Ind. Address H. B Brown, president. 

June 27-Aug. 5. Summer session of University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor. Address the secretary of the university. 

June 27-Aug. 5.—Summer school of the Michigan State 
Normal college at Ypsilanti. L. H. Jones, president. 

July 5-Aug. 27. Kindergarten Training School at Grand 
Rapids, Mick, Address Clara Wheeler, sec’y. 

une 20-Aug. 22. Summer Latin School of Drake univer- 
sity at Des Moines, Iowa. Address Charles 0. Denny. 
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June 18-July 30.—Summer Session of the University of 
Iowa at Iowa City. Address the president. 

June 20-July 29. Summer School of University of Minne- 
sota at Minneapolis. Address E. B. Johnson, registrar. 

June 23-Aug. 4.—Summer School of Lincoln Institute at 
Jefferson City, Mo. Address Pres. B. F. Allen. 


THE WEST. 


June 13-Aug. 19.—Nebraska Junior state normal school at 
North Platte. Supt. O. W. Neale, manager. 

‘June 138-Aug. 19.—Nebraska Junior State Normal school 
at McCook. Address Supt. George H. Thomas. 

June 10-July 22.—Summer Session of the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln. Address the registrar. 

June 20-July 29.—Summer school of the Denver Normal 
een school at Denver, Col. Address Prin. Fred 

ick. 

June 20-July 29.—Summer session of the Normal and Pre- 
paratory school, Denver, Col. Address Fred Dick, principal. 

July 4-Aug. 7.—Colorado Chautauqua Assembly, at Boul- 
der, Col. Address F, A. 
Boggens. secretary. 

ay 30-June 3.—Choctaw 
Teachers’ Normal institute 
at Jones academy, Harts- 
horne, I. T. S, Y. Gillan, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and ‘—> 
William Gay, of South Mc 
Alester, I. ‘f. instructors. 

May 16-June 28. — Montana 
State Normal college at Dil- 
lon. Address H. H. Swain, 
president. 

June 27-Aug. 6.—Summer 
Session of the University of 
California at Berkeley. Ad- 
dress the secretary. 

June 29-Aug. 6.—Summer 
Session of the California 
State Normal school at San 
Jose. Address the president. 

July 4-July 16.—National 
Summer school at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Address Ginn & Company, 
325 Sansome street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 


July 5-July 25. — French 
Holiday Courses at McGill 
university, Montreal, Cana- 
da. Address Prof. H. Wal- 
ter. 

July 12-29.-Summer 
School of Science for Atlan- 
tic Provinces of Canada at 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. Ad- 
dress J. D. Seaman, sec’y. 

July 11-July 30.—Summer 
School at the University of 
Greifswald, Germany. 








Coming Meetings. 

June 13-15. — National 
Conference on the Educa- 
tion of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, at 
intend, Wades. F. H. Ni- 
ha Mills, 


a. 

June 21-23. —South Arkan- 
sas Teachers’ Association. 
George W. Mason, of Junc- 
tion City, president. 

June 28-July 1.—National 
Educational Association, at 


Chautauqua Classic Assembly Hall, with Bishop Vincent in the foreground. 


St. Louis, Mo. Dr.John W. 
Cook, De Kalb, Ill., presi- 
dent; Irwin Shepard, Wino- 


na, Minn., secretary. 

June 29, 30-July 1.—Ore- 
gon State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at Portland. 

Grout, Portland, president; 
G. W. Jones, Salem, sec’y. 

July 5-8. —American Insti- 
tute of Instruction at Beth- 
lehem, N. H. Charles H. 
Keyes, Hartford, Conn., 

resident; William C. Craw- 
ord, Boston, Mass., sec’y. 

July 26.—American Story 
Tellers’ League at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. R. T. Wyche, 
Greensboro, N. C., presi- 


dent. ui 
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Chautauqua Summer Institute. 


Chautauqua is the home of the second oldest summer school 
in the country, with a continuous history and constant 
growth since 1873. It is organized on lines so broad that it 
now reaches and touches the lives of 60,000 people each 
summer. This summer assembly at Chautauqua is distin- 
guished from that held at any other place by three salient 
features. 

In the first place, ‘‘Chautauqua’’ is the assembly, the 
place, an idea, and a movement. 

In the second place, Chautauqua is distinguished from 
other summer assemblies and schools by the breadth of its 
purpose. At the outset it was founded for the purpose of 
promoting Bible study and of allying Bible study with 
science and literature. In the course of a year or two the 
‘‘normal ’’ idea was extended so that the assembly, instead 
of being a Sunday-school teachers’ institute, became a uni- 
versal normal institute. Before long the idea was extended 
further.so that Chautauqua assembly might reach all ages 
and all classes. In 1878, yet another step was taken with 
the founding of the Chautauqua literary and scientific circle 
whereby the Chautauqua influence might be extended to 
people who could neither come to the original Chautauqua 
nor to the many other similar circles which had already 
sprung into existence. 

In the third place, the Chautauqua assembly is marked in 
comparison with others on account of the broadness of rep- 
resentation of the people who come to the grounds. All the 
leading universities are represented on the faculty. The 
lecturers come from all parts of the world, and the great 
population of the assembly is drawn from the whole of 
North America. ’ 

There are probably few busier spots in America than the 
assembly grounds of the Chautauquan institution during the 
summer months. In August there are some 15,000 people 
on the grounds at once, and during the summer months, and 
probably during July and August, some 60,000 people come 
to this summer city. The unique feature of the gathering 
is that nearly everyone at Chautauqua is working in lines 
which are directly or indirectly educational. The individual 
is carried along on a sort of community tide of 
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body at Chautauqua. The concerts are many and varied, and 
are given, on the average, once aday. Entertainments are 
given by reuders of national reputation, and amateur dra- 
matics have proved a pleasing feature. 

Probably no group of people at the institution work harder 
than the students of physical education. The large gymna- 
sium has crowded classes and their exhibitions are features 
of the summer. Besides these, the special activities of gym- 
nasts and athletes are shared by all who love out-of-door 
life and exercise. There are ball games, rowing, tennis, and 
swimming, and all possible out-of-door pleasures. 

The thirty-first session of the institution is to open this 
year on June 30, and immediately the lecture system, one of 
the most valuable and popular features of Chautauqua work, 
will begin. The program is divided into weeks. July 10-16, 
‘*Civic Week,’’ will be conducted in co-operation with the 
American oy for Civic Improvement. July 17-23 will 
discuss ‘‘The School—State or Parochial.’’ Mission Week, 
July 24-30, will be occupied by the discussion of the prob- 
lems from the point of view of practical workers. The 

roblems of ‘‘ Graft in American Life’’ will be discussed 

uly 13-August 6. ‘‘The Bible in Life’’ follows August 7- 
13, and the last special week programs will be ‘‘ Recogni- 
tion’’—beginning August 14. Significant lecture courses 
have been arranged by Prof. R. G. Movlton, Edward How- 
ard Griggs, and Dr. Lincoln Hulley on literary subjects, by 
Prof. George A. Coe, on ‘‘ Religious Teaching;’’ Professor 
Starr on ‘‘ Japan,’’ and by Dr. f M. Buckley, of New York. 
The aes for the other endeavors show equally valuable 
work. 

The age of Chautauqua, its local individuality, its breadth 
of purpose, and the great extent of territory from which it 
draws, all contribute to make it a growing institution, even 
in the midst of the great present movement in the extension 
of the summer school idea. But the field is infinitely broad 
and Chautauqua, one of the oldest and most famous of them 
all, thru its attractions, valuable work, and extended scope, 
still continues on a course of consistent and natural prog- 


ress. 





industry. The student of normal training sym- 
pathizes with the student of vocal culture, and 
the college boy who is making up a condition in 
higher mathematics has acommon bond of feel- 
ing with the college professor who is giving 
instruction in the history of education. The 
particular point of interest, however, is that 
almost’ all of these people go to Chautauqua be- 
cause they choose to and because they enjoy 
the prospect of doing some work at this place. 

The Chautauquans are drawn from all walks 
of life. A large proportion are teachers or stu- 
dents, aud these are interested in the summer 
school and its courses. But much more num- 
in French, 
German, the ancient languages, the sciences, 
methods of teaching, history, or literature, are 
the large numbers of people who are doing 
special work in music, public speaking, and 
physical culture. 

New visitors to Chautauqua never fail to be 
interested in the equipment and administration 
of the summer city. They find a community 
under private management which is exercising 
all the functions of a fully developed city. The 











care of the streets and the parks, the electric 
lighting system, the power plant, the school |: — 
system, all the usual branches of city adminis- | 
tration are conducted in fashion similar to any 
city. In addition to these, the baggage plant, 
the church, the bank, the lecture bureau, and 
the other activities in which pms > 69 en- 
gage are under its control. It is doubtful if any 
other population of 15,000 has any such equip- 
ment as Chautauqua presents, or lacks what 
Chautauqua is famous for lacking—a police 
court and a lock-up. 

Besides all the forms of work which are pro- 
vided for at the yearly assembly the social side 
is protected and devel oped to an unusual de- 
gree. There are clubs, each with 1ts own home, 
at which some work and a great deal of plea- 
sure is provided for boys and girls from eight to 
sixteen years of age. A Young People’s Union 
includes those who are too old for the younger 
organizations, but are not mature enough for the 
Men’s and Women’s Clubs which meet the 
needs of the older people. The musical life of 
the institution not only accomplishes its artistic 
purpose, but also, by means of choirs and glee 
clubs, brings together hundreds of kindred 
interests. 

Music, expression, and physical exercise con- 
tribute definitely to the enjoyment of every- 











What two years can do in Nebraska. — Mitchell Public School, 1899-1901. 
















Notes of New Books, 


A First Book in Business Methods, by William P. 
feller, of the Puritan Manufacturing Company, of Kala- 
mazoo, and Henry E. Brown, of the Rock Island (Ill.) high 
school.—The authors have sought to explain business 
methods in sucha way that they will be readily understood 
by the pupils of the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. The 
thought has been to include only those facts which every 
one should know; to offer a course in business methods 
rather than in bookkeeping. Such matters as letter writ- 
ing, common business forms, postal business, railroad and 
express business, contracts and legal forms, partnership, 
insurance, land surveying, etc., have been presented in as 
brief and cleara way as possible. Checks, drafts, and 
other business papers have been given inthe shape and 
color they appear in the business world. Itis a great ad- 
vantage for the — to learn in school how these papers 
are drawn up and how they look. The criticism is some- 
times made that the schools do not teach the things 
the pupil will need when he begins life for himself. If they 
follow the lines laid down by this book no such fault will be 
found. (Rand, McNally & Company, New York.) 


Music and Musicians, by Albert Lavignac, professor of 
harmony in Paris conservatory; with ninety-four illustra- 
tions and 510 examples in musical notation; translated by 
William Merchant; fourth edition, revised and edited, with 
an appendix on music in America and the present state of 
the art of music, by H. E. Krehbiel.—The twofold aim of 
this work is to present, in the most condensed form possi- 
ble, well-defined notions concerning things which must form 
the substratum of every musician’s serious studies and to 
interest all those who cultivate or love the musical art in 
whatever degree by unveiling to them its machinery and 
methods, many of which are but little known to even the 
most enlightened public. It is both a guide to the student 
musician and a popular treatise on music for the general 
reader, the intelligent and curious amateur. The former 
will be guided by it as to the nature and importance of the 
studies thru which his path lies and the latter will find in- 
formation that will sometimes surprise him and often grat- 
ify his legitimate and sympathetic curiosity. W.J. Hen- 
derson has called it ‘‘one of the most important books on 
music ever published.’’ It is practically a cyclopedia of the 
SL). (Henry Holt & Company, New York. Price, 

fd. 


Around the World in the Sloop Spray, by Captain Joshua 
Slocum.—This is an abridgment of the book entitled ‘‘Sail- 
ing Alone Around the World’’ and was prepared as a geo- 
re reader under the direction of the late Dr. Edward 

. Shaw, with the permission of the Century Company. In 
its revised form it is intended as a geographical reader. 
Every one who has had experience in choosing books for 
children to read knows that two questions arise, ‘‘ What 
ought they to read ?’’ and ‘‘ What will they read?’’ Here 
is a book that answers them both. It enlarges their knowl- 
edge of the world and it cannot fail to prove entertaining. 
That one should have gone around the world in such a frail 
little craft isa wonder. The adventures in strange lands 
and among strange peoples will delight the youthful reader. 
There are many illustrations and a map showing the prevail- 
ing winds during the voyage. The book is one that ought 
to be in every school library. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, 0.50, net.) 


Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson, with a selection from 
his ‘‘ Essay on Johnson,’’ edited by Charles Lane Hanson, 
is one of the volumes of the Standard English Classics series. 
The introduction discusses Macaulay the man and suggests 
how the student should study Macaulay the writer. Other 
features of this edition are a short sketch of Macaulay and 
his literary contemporaries, a list of ee chosen refer- 
ence books, and a chronology of Macaulay’s life and works. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston. Mailing price, $0.30.) 








The Magic Forest. A modern fairy story, by Stewart Ed- 
ward White, author of ‘‘ The Claim Jumpers,’’ ‘‘ The West- 
erners,’’ ‘‘The Blazed Trail,’’ ‘‘ Conjuror’s House,’’ ‘‘ The 
Forest.’’—This story, designed for young people, is pleas- 
antly planned and skilfully carried out. A boy of nine 
years, coddled in his city home so that he hardly knows the 
joys of boyhood, being somewhat addicted to sleep-walking, 
wanders from a sleeping car. on the Canadian Pacific where 
the train has momentarily halted thru a defective wheel at 
a point in the woods. The timeis early spring. He wan- 
ders aimlessly for a time, still sleeping; but at daybreak, he 
awakes on the bank of a river. There he is found bya 
party of Cree Indians, with whom he spends the entire 
summer, as they can not learn from him whence he came. 
Near the end of the season, he makes the acquaintance of a 
scout who gives the Indians direction where the boy should 
be carried. In the late fall, he reaches the place where he 
left the train, and that night, in a similar fit of sleepwalk- 
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ing. he finds his way back to the corresponding berth ina 
train that stops at the town and so is returned to his home 
and friends. The season has taught him very much concern- 
ing forest life. 

: heune of the tinted half tones are exceedingly fine. Most 
of the wood cuts give accurate conceptions of animal life. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


Clifton Johnson has done for us in revealing the byways 
of Scotland, what he did in giving us glimpses into rural 
New England life. With pen and even more with camera, 
he has depicted the homely, everyday life of rural Scotland 
in a way that shows how he loves it all. And he quite takes 
us into his confidence, so that thru The Land of the Heather 
we get real heart glimpses of the plans, purposes, and ideas 
of the good Scotch people. Readers who are familiar with 
Mr. Johnson’s books and pictures of American country life 
need only be told his studies of Scotland are, if possible, 
even more delightful. To those who do not know the earlier 
books, this note may serve as an introduction to the author. 
He is a very enjoyable companion, just the one with whom 
to pass an hour as a rest from the cares and anxieties of a 
day in the school-room. The Land of the Heather is a land 
4 ~ and peace. (The Macmillan Company, New 

ork.) 


Poems of Tennyson, edited by Henry Van Dyke and 
D. Laurence Chambers, A. M.—This book was planned 
to meet what seemed to be a real want in literature 
—a full and representative selection of the best poems 
of Tennyson. It shows the beginning of his work, the 
growth of his art, and the qualities of his poetry. Consider- 
ing all his high qualities, the extent and excellence of his 
work, and the way in which he represents the spirit of his 
age it seems to the writer that he is the greatest poet since 

ilton. Dr. Van Dyke very admirably presents his claims 
to lasting remembrance in his introduction; also gives a 
biography of the poet, shows Tennyson’s use of his sources, 
and makes a minute examination of his verse. The notes 
aid to an understanding of the illustrations. Much inter- 
esting information is given as to the origin of the poems; 
as, for instance, that the ‘‘ Bugle Song’’ wasinspired by the 
echoes of the Lakes of Killarney. The volume is one of the 
Athenzeum Press Series. One who becomes familiar with it 
can claim to have a fairly good knowledge of Tennyson. 
(Ginn & Company.) 


Poets of the South, a series of biographical and critical 
studies, with typical poems, annotated, mf, Prof. F. V. N. 
Painter, of Roanoke college. The lover of literature cannot 
help but be charmed by this little book. Professor Painter 
has shown that the South’s contribution to American litera- 
ture is considerable. Before the Civil war there were many 
who wrote genuine poetry: among whom are Francis Scott 
Key, Richard Henry Wilde, George D. Prentice, William 
Gilmore Simms, Edward Coate Pinkney, Philip P. Cooke, 
Theodore O’Hara, and others. Poets of wider fame are 
Edgar A. Poe, Paul Hamilton Hayne, Henry Timrod, 
Sidney Lanier, and Abram J. Ryan. At present the South 
seems to be more than holding its own in fiction, as the works 
of Page, Cable, Harris, and others show. Several good por- 
traits add to the attractiveness of the book. (American 
Book Company, New York.) 


Bad Dreams 
Indicate Improper Diet, Usually Due to Coffee. 


One of the common symptoms of coffee poisoning is the 
bad dreams that spoil what should be restful sleep. A man 
who found the reason says: 

‘‘¥'ormerly I was a slave to coffee. I was like a morphine 
fiend, could not sleep at night, would roll and toss in my 
bed and when I did get to sleep was disturbed by dreams and 
hobgoblins, would wake up with headaches and feel bad all 
day, so nervous I could not attend to business. My writing 
looked like bird tracks, I had sour belchings from the stom- 
ach, indigestion, heartburn, and palpitation of the heart, 
constipation, irregularity of the kidneys, etc. 

‘Indeed, I began to feel I had all the troubles that human 
flesh could suffer, but when a friend advised me to leave off 
coffee I felt as if he had insulted me. I could not bear the 
idea, it had such ahold on me andI refused to believe it 
the cause. 

‘‘But it turned out that no advice was ever given ata 
more needed time, for I finally consented to try Postum, and 
with the going of coffee and the coming of Postum all my 
troubles have gone and health has returned. I eat and sleep 
well now, nerves steadied down, and I write a fair hand (as 
~ can see), can attend to business again and rejoice that 

am free from the monster, Coffee.’’ Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ¥ : 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee will bring 
sound, restful, refreshing sleep. There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The secretary of the interior has di- 
rected John D. Benedict, superintendent 
of schools in Indian — to draw up 
rules for the expenditure of $100,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress for the purpose 
of strengthening the tribal schools in 
the territory and arranging for white 
children to attend the tribal schools. 
The plan is to use the money to establish 
new schools in the remote districts where 
there are a few Indians and white chil- 
dren. There are not enough Indian chil- 
dren to justify a school in many cases 
and the whites were not allowed to at- 
tend the Indian schools. Superintendent 
Benedict proposes to establish these 
schools allowing both Indian and white 
children to attend. The tribes and tle 
government will bear the expense: in 
proportion to the number of Indian and 
white children in attendance. This is 
the first time that Congress has appro- 
priated money for the 100,000 school 
children in Indian territory. 


Under the auspices of the Missouri 
State commission and the American Li- 
brary Association, the St. Louis public 
library has arranged a unique exhibit at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. It 
consists of a public library of 10,000 vol- 
umes in actual operation; the collection 
comprising books in every department of 
learning, as determined by the opinions 
of librarians and university. professors. 
This is the only working library ever 
shown at a world’s fair. 


The Mississippi State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Pres., E. L. 
Bailey, Jackson; vice-pres., C. 
Saunders, Greenwood; sec’y., T. P. 
Scott, Brookhaven; treas. Joseph Cook, 
Columbus. 


The most successful annual meeting 
ever held by the Mississippi Teachers 
Association convened on May 6 at Meri- 
dian. More than 600 teachers were 
present and the greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed. Among the important topics 
treated were: ‘‘Primary Methods,’’ by 
Prof. Thomas Bailey, of the University 
of Mississippi. ‘‘ Primary Art,’’ by Miss 
Susie Blitz, of Corinth, and ‘‘ Prepara- 
tory English, by Prof. D. H. Bishop, of 
Millsaps college. 


HELENA, Mont.—The kindergarten 
council and the kindergarten pupils of 
this city celebrated the birthday of 
Froebel with appropriate exercises. Miss 
Genevieve Boag, president of the council, 
spoke on ‘‘ Froebel and His Work.’’ The 
other speakers were Superintendent 
Condon and Mrs. E: Stanton Hodgin. 
The exercises concluded with games by 
the kindergarten classes. 


Supt Livingston McCartney, of Hen- 
derson, Ky., ~ been re-elected at a 
salary of $2,000, an increase of $200 over 
last year. Mr. McCartney has been in- 
strumental in placing the Henderson 
schools on a high pedagogical plane dur- 
ing his successful term as superintend- 
ert. 


St. Stephens college, Annandale, N. Y. 
has been sued for damages on account of 
a recent hazing. The amount asked is 
$10,000. This is the first action of the 
kind that has occurred. The victim of 
the hazing was made to run the gant- 
let while thinly clad,and suffered a severe 
beating. The authorities of the college 
refused to act in the matter, so the 
boy’s parent took up the matter in this 
way. 


The townspeople of Carmel, N. Y., 
have raised a fund of $10,000 to be used 
in rebuilding Drew’s Young Ladies sem- 
inary which was recently destroyed by 
fire. So much pressure has been brought 


upon the trustees that it is expected 





that plans will be formulated for begin- 
ning work on a new building at once. 


Shorthand Teachers Organize. 


One of the most enthusiastic gather- 
ings of Commercial School Teachers rep- 
resenting the adherents of a particular 
system of shorthand was held in the 

iller school, New York, Saturday, 
April 22, to elect officers, and revise the 
constitution of the National Association 
of Isaac Pitman Shorthand Teachers and 
Typists. On the preceding two Satur- 
days in April meetings were held for the 

urpose of organizing; the first being 
held in the rooms of the Harlem Com- 
mercial Institute, 67-69 West 125th 
street. The second meeting was held in 
the auditorium of the Wood school, 
after which the teachers were royally 
banqueted at the Harlem Casino, as the 
guests of Professor Wood. 

The adherents of the Isaac Pitman 
system of shorthand in America, have 
long felt that they should be represented 
by an association, and when a call was 
sent out to the teachers in New York 
and vicinity, it was received enthusias- 
tically. The object of the association, 
while it also provides for writers of the 
system, is mainly for the uplifting and 
elevating of the teaching profession. 
For this purpose normal classes have 
been formed under the supervision of 
the ;,Dean of Educational Department, 
for the instruction of teachers, and reg- 
ular examinations will be held for the 
awarding of certificates of various 
grades, and a summer school is also pro- 
posed for the benefit of teachers living 


E. at a distance. 


The official organ of the association 
will be Pitman’s Journal, which will be 
issued quarterly for the first year, and, 
it is hoped, monthly thereafter. 

The following is a list of the officers 
for the present year: President, William 
Hope, A. M., Harlem Commercial insti- 
tute; vice-presidents, J. Roberts, 
Wood’s New York School of Business & 
Shorthand; Miss M. Y. Smythe, Mer- 
chants & Bankers’ School, and Miss E. 
V. Boylan, DeWitt Clinton High school; 
secretary, Robert A. Kells, Kells’ 
School of Shorthand; treasurer, Arthur 
Sennett, Merchants & Bankers’ school; 
dean of education, William Hope, A. M.; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Florence 
M. Pindar, 31 Union Square. The fol- 
lowing are the committees: Executive: 
Charles E. Smith, Wood’s Brooklyn 
school; Charles T. Platt, Eagan’s Busi- 
ness college, Hoboken, N. J.; George K. 
Hinds, Girls’ Technical High school. 
Examining: Charles M. Miller, the Mil- 
ler school; Abraham Rosenblum, High 
School of Commerce; Thomas J. Mann- 
ing, Manhattan School of Commerce. 
Membership: F. S. Maxwell, Wood’s 
New York Rchool of Business and Short- 
hand; George W. Bird, Bronx Borough 
Business institute; Charles Edwards, 
os Business School, Brooklyn, N. 


Miss Allen Wins. 


Justice Dixon, of New Jersey supreme 
court, has heard the case of Miss Eliza- 
beth Allen, principal of the Hoboken 
Training school, against the board of ed- 
ucation for suspending her because she 
refused to attend teachers’ extension 
courses. Miss Allen applied for a re- 
view of the action of board in suspend- 
ing her and in paying $500 to Professor 
Abbott, of Columbia university, for giv- 
ing lectures in a college extension course 
for teachers. Her attorney held that 
the board had no right to apply mone 
appropriated for the education of chil- 
dren to the education of teachers. The 
lawyers for the board of education con- 
tended that the work of educating teach- 


ers was to provide for the education of 
pupils. 

Justice Dixon refused to review the 
action of the board in securing a lec- 
turer. He said that the matter of com- 
pelling teachers to attend lectures should 
be first appealed to the state educational 
authorities. He decided that it was 
within the province of the board to es- 
tablish a lecture course, but he was not 
satisfied that the lecturer was a regular 
= teacher within the meaning of the 
aw. 

The justice decided that, Miss Allen’s 
suspension by the president of the board 
of education, which was afterward rati- 
fied by the board, was illegal. The stat- 
utes, he said, provided that a suspension 
of a teacher could only be legal if ordered 
by the superintendent of schools and 
approved by the president of the board. 


Recent Deaths. 


Prof. A. L. Wade, of Morgantown, 
Va., died in Richmond, May 2. He had 
been for some time connected with the 
publishing house of D. C. Heath & Co. 
He was widely and favorably known as 
a lecturer and educational writer. 


Jacob B. Maxwell, for twenty-five 
years a public school principal in South 
Orange, N.J., died on May 10. He is 
survived by his wife and one daughter. 

Thomas Brennan, for twenty-six years 
a member of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation, died on April 30. On May 3 the 
city schools were closed and city officials 
and educators thronged St. James church 
and its vicinity to assist at his funeral. 


Henry M. Stanley. 


Sir Henry Morton Stanley, the noted 
African explorer, diedin London on May 
10. His career was a most romantic one. 
Born in Wales, reared in a poorhouse at 
St. Asaph under the name of John Row- 
lands, he became a knight of the empire 
in addition to receiving countless other 
honors. Stanley, or Rowlands, as he 
was then called, left the poorhouse to be- 
come a cabin-boy. In this way he reached 
New Orleans, where he was adopted 
by the merchant whose name he took. 

e served in the Confederate army and 
as an ensign on the ironclad Ticonderoga. 
After the close of the Civil war he went 
to Turkey as a newspaper correspondent. 
In 1868 he accompanied a British expedi- 
tion to Abyssinia. 

In 1869 James Gordon Bennett, of the 
New York Herald, started Stanley off to 
Africa to find Dr. David Livingstone, 
the explorer and missionary, of whom 
nothing had been heard for more than 
two years. Stanley reached Zanzibar in 
1871, organized his relief expedition and 
started inland in March, with 192 native 
followers. He found Livingstone at 
Ujiji, on the shore of Lake Tanganyika, 
furnished him with supplies, and left 
him, just as Livingstone started out on 
his last expedition, in which he died. 

Stanley returned to England in 1872 to 
find himself famous. He was honored 
by the British Association, the Royal 
Geographical society, and Queen Victoria. 
In 1873 he was sent to Africa again and 
explored Lake Victoria Nyanza. He 
then descended the Congo in a memora- 
ble trip of eight months. For this exploit 
he received the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. Later he explored the Congo, 
and founded the present Congo Free 
State. His last great work was the re- 
lief of Emin Pasha, who had been left 
behind in Central Africa when the Mahdi 
swept over the Soudan, wiping out the 
outposts of Egyptian civilization. He 
found Emin and brought him home. 
Stanley then returned to England and 
was elected a member of Parliament 
where he has played a prominent part 
during the last few years. 
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The Greater New York. 


The next meeting of the New York 
Educational Council will be held at Law 
Room, No. 1, New York university, 
Saturday morning, May 21, at 10.30. 
Supt. O. I. Woodley, of Glen Ridge, N. 
J. will address the council on ‘‘ The Lan- 
guage Problem; 1. Some reasons for the 
partial failure in language work; 2. Lan- 
guage power, how developed, and how 
measured.’’ There will be a discussion 
by the council. The annual luncheon 
will follow at the Hotel Albert at one 
o’clock. Pres. J. G. Schurman, of Cor- 
nell university, and Associate Supt. 
Thos. J. O’Brien, of New York city will 
respond to toasts. 


Important changes are to take place in 
the evening schools of Queens. and 
Brooklyn before the opening of the fall 
term. The new Long Island City high 
school will be opened for the accommo- 
dation of 2,000 evening school pupils. 
The school has conveniences in the way 
of laboratories and shops that are unsur- 
passed in the city. The Brooklyn Girls’ 
Evening high school is to use the 2,500 
seats in the Girls’ High school building. 
This evening school has occupied P. 8. 
No. 15, which hereafter will be occupied 
by the evening elementary school for 
boys and men, which has overflowed P. 


S. No. 78. 


The dedicatory exercises of the new 
building of the New York High School of 
Commerce were held on May 11. Ad- 
dresses were made by Richard H. Adams, 
chairman of the committee on buildings, 
Henry A. Rogers, president of the board 
of education; Frank L. Babbott, chair- 
man of the committee on high schools; 
Charles V. Fornes, president of the board 
of aldermen; City Supt. William H. 
Maxwell; Prof. Charles De Garmo, of 
Cornell university; Charles Stewart 
Smith, ex-president Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Miles M. O’Brien, ex-presi- 
dent of the board of education. Prin. 
James J. Sheppard, presided at the exer- 
cises, and music was furnished by a 
chorus of high school pupils. 


Numerous complaints have been made 
of late that certain principals have been 
requiring pupils to pay for school sup- 


wy generally when the first supplies - 


ad been either lost or destroyed. The 
committee on elementary schools has 
notified the principals that under no con- 
ditions should the practice be continued. 


Justice Smith, of the supreme court, 
has handed down a decision in the case 
of Finnigan against the board of educa- 
tion, in which he holds that the fact that 
a teacher has been permitted to continue 
teaching after the third year undera 
temporary license cannot be made a valid 
claim for a permanent license. By this 
decision it is held that it was the inten- 
tion of the legislature to invest in the 
city superintendent the sole power of de- 
termining whether or not the services of 
a teacher were egg ey A during the 
probationary period. The first license is 
issued after an examination, and two 
successive renewals are granted if the 
services of the applicant are satisfac- 
tory. The permanent license can only 
be issued after three continuous years of 
service under one original and two re- 
newal licenses, each of the latter being 
— only upon satisfactory service 

or the yearimmediately preceding,upon 
the finding of the city superintendent at 
the end of the third year that the entire 
service was successful. No renewal 
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license can be granted unless the work 
for the previous years was satisfactory 
nor a permanent license issued unless 
the continuous work of the three years 
was satisfactory and successful. The 
issue of an unlawful! license cannot be 
taken by the teacher as an indication 
that her services were satisfactory, for 
no inference of satisfactory work can 
arise from an authorized act. 


The supreme court has handed down a 
decision refusing a review of the assess- 
ment of the property of New York uni- 
versity on Washington square for taxa- 
tion. The building is devoted chiefly to 
business, altho the law school, school of 
pedagogy, and administrative offices of 
the university are there. The rents re- 
ceived, however, are all applied to the 
educational purposes of the university. 


Governor Odell has signed the bill au- 
thorizing the selection of a site for the 
New York Training School for Boys. 
A site of 1,000 acres within fifty miles 
of New York city is to be selected, pre- 
sumably, on Long Island. The estab- 
lishment of this new institution will 
mean an expenditure of about $1,000,000, 
and itis to take the place of the Randall’s 
island institution. 


Mayor McClellan has gained the appro- 
bation of New York city educators by 
vetoing the bill authorizing the city to 
establish municipal club-houses for boys. 
He wrote in his veto: 

‘It is, I think, a subject of very great 
importance as to whether the city shall 
be committed to any such project. Such 
a very small number, relatively, of boys 
could make any use of such a club that it 
would seem to me useless for the city to 
go into the scheme at all unless it goes 
into it on a much larger scale than 
planned, and if that were done it would 
involve enormous expense, and go much 
further in the direction of paternalism 
than is justifiable. The purposes de- 
signed to be accomplished by this bill are 
now within the authority of the board of 
education, and I see no reason to inter- 
fere with the exercise of such author- 
ity.”’ 


Associations Elect Officers. 


At the annual election of officers of 
the New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Martin H. Ray, chairman of elec- 
tions and qualifications, reported that 
the following officers were elected by 
a plurality of 1,493 votes: Magnus 
Gross, president; Josephine Rogers, 
vice-president; Henrietta Woodman, 
secretary; Sarah F.;Buckelen, treasurer; 
Jas. J. Sheppard, librarian; Aleda 
Williams, J. M. Kieran, Gustave A. 
Carles, Sam’l McC. Crosby, Thos. J. 
Boyle, trustees, each for five years. 
The election was the most spirited, ami- 
cable, and enthusiastic held in many 


ears. 

. The Brooklyn Class Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at its annual meeting elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
Pres., John B. Cottrell, P. S. 19; vice- 
pres., Nellie S. Aitken, P. S. 2; cor. 
sec., E. Lauella Nichols, P. S. 70; rec. 
sec., Anna L. Goessling, P. S. 44; treas., 
Charlotte E. Nollman, P. S. 15. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ A ssociation 
has elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: Pres., Lyman A. Best; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Lucy T. Lewis, 
Girls “~ J school, and Margaret E. 
Matthias, P. S. No. 44; rec. sec’y., Mar- 
garet Cooper, P. S. No. 102; cor. sec’y., 
Robert L. Robbins, P. S. No. 108; treas., 
Daniel O’C. Walsh, Boys’ high school. 


President Best, of the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association, has issued an ap- 
peal to the members to show their inter- 


Ss. son described the 


est in the work of the State Teachers’ 
Association, because the teachers of the 
state ‘‘should get together as one body, 
for the purpose of assisting one another 
in securing unanimity of action and 
method in the schools of the state.’’ He 
also calls attention to the fact that the 
convention meeting should be held in 
Brooklyn next year. 


The extension students of Columbia 
university have perfected a permanent 
organization with the following officers: 
President., Lucey; vice-presi- 
dent., E. A. Fitzpatrick; secretary, W. 
A. Chatfield; treasurer, M. E. Claire. 
The ‘object of the organization is the 
maintenance of a hearty co-operation be- 
tween the university extension depart- 
ment and the extension students, 
and to extend the influence of Col- 
umbia university. Teachers desiring 
information concerning the extension 
work may address Edward A. Fitzpat- 
rick, P. S. No. 147, Manhattan. 


High School Association. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York High School Teachers’ Association 
Dr. James J. Sheppard emphasized the 
dangers of the organization of large high 
schools. Large schools were not in 
themselves a danger, but in them the in- 
dividuality of the teacher is apt to be 
lost sight of. Dr. Sheppard emphasized 
the necessity of a strong personality in 
the teacher, and urged the board of ex- 
aminers to consider personality in rat- 
ings. Heexpressed regret that the sys- 
tem tended to make the principal an ad- 
ministrative agent rather than the chief 
teacher. As a remedy he suggested 
better organization and more clerical as- 
sistants. | 

Associate Superintendent Marble de- 
clared himself in favor of few rules. He 
preferred to leave the principal and 
teacher largely to themselves, making 
only such regulations as were absolutely 
necessary. He praised the present 
method of appointment of teachers. Dr. 
James C. Byrnes, of the board of exam- 
iners, said the examiners strove tobe 
fair, for they knew that as soon as the 
impression might get abroad that they 
were unfair their usefulness would be at 
anend. Teachers should support every 
movement to raise the qualifications for 
teaching, for they enhanced their own 
value when they elevated the standard 
for the profession. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, of the 
Public Education Association, spoke on 
the question of the marriage of women 
teachers. Associate Superintendent Kd- 
exhibit at the St. 
Louis exposition. He said that it was 
the general opinion at St. Louis that the 
New York city exhibit was one of the 
best and most complete. Mrs. A. M. 
Dodge told of the work of the ‘‘ Day 
Nurseries, ’’ and President Magnus Gross 
of the New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, delivered an address on the person- 
ality of the teacher. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., Charles H. 
Douglas, De Witt Clinton High school; 
vice pres., Willis Boughton, Erasmus 
Hall High school; treas., Katherine A. 
Spier, Wadieigh High school; sec’y., 
Frederick H. Paine, Eastern District 





We have given antikamnia tablets a 
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high school; executive committee, Miss 
Roche, Girl’s Technical High school; Mr. 
Gaston, Richmond High; and G, 
Chatfield, High School of Commerce. 


Dr. Maxwell Loses. 


Justice Marean has refused to grant a 
new trial in the libel suit of Miss Emma 
Walker, of Brooklyn, against Dr. Max- 
well. Miss Walker was awarded a ver- 
dict of $750 damages, but a new trial was 
moved in behalf of Dr. Maxwell on the 
ground that the verdict was inconsistent 
with the evidence. 

Justice Marean has held, however, 
that such is not the case, and in denying 
the motion for a new trial said: 

From the evidence presented there 
was ample evidence of actual malice. 
The letter itself contains the assertion 
that Dr. Maxwell spoke of Miss Walker 
as an acquaintance of very recent date 
and never such as to enable him to form 
any rational opinion of her merit as a 
teacher. This, it seems to me, was very 
convincing evidence of a premeditated 
purpose on his part to use the influence 
of his position to discredit her as a teach- 
er without excuse or reason. So far as 
I can see, the case was fairly tried, and 
the verdict against Dr. Maxwell is. con- 
servative in amount. A just verdict 
should not be set aside except for errors 
of law distinctly pointed out by excep- 
tions. 


Teachers for Higher Grades. 


The board of education has refused to 
oo the request of the New York City 

eachers’ Association that the nomina- 
tion and appointment of teachers to the 
grades of the last two years of the ele- 
mentary school course should be made 
from an eligible list formed on the basis 
of approved record and service. The 


superintendents believe that under the 
circumstances controlling the advance- 
ment of teachers the present method of 
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making promotions secures the best re- 
sults for all concerned. They state that 


H. the principle of approved record and 


length of service has been followed in 
all cases. The spirit of the decision 
whieh rendered eligible for promotion 
teachers other than those possessing 
graduating class and promotion licenses 
has, the superintendents declare, been 
carried out impartially. 
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The board states that it has been its 
policy to secure the promotion of 
teachers ‘‘ by the exercise of a wise dis- 
cretion in endeavoring to advance the 
competent teachers in each school as 
vacancies occur, due weight being given 
to length of service, record, and recom- 
mendations of the principals and district 
superintendents.’’ 


Educational New England. 


Provision for the establishment of a 
trust fund to aid graduates of the New- 
ton, Mass., high school to go thru col- 
lege was the feature of the will of the 
late John C. Chaffin, of Newton. The 
income of the fund is for the benefit of 
graduates of the Newton high school, 
boys or girls, who desire an education at 
a college or at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute or Technology, but are financially 
unable to attain it. 


The Gannett Association of Boston has 
founded a scholarship at Smith college 
in memory of Dr. George Gannett. Dr. 
Gannett was a pioneer in the higher ed- 
ucation of women, and fifty years ago 
he established a school for that purpose 
which was successfully carried on until 
1890. The graduates of the school have 
established this practical memorial in 
appreciation of the many trials thru 
which Dr. Gannett passed in his work. 


A. Eugene Nolen, who has been con- 
nected with the Fitchburg, Mass., 
high school since 1881, will retire at the 
close of the present school year. Mr. Nolan 
is a graduate of Yale,and taught inWeth- 
ersfield, Conn., Norwich, Vt., Winchen- 
don, Mass., and Brookfield, Mass., be- 
fore going to Fitchburg. During his 
twenty-three years of service he has 
not missed a day in attendance. 


The city of Waltham, Mass., has been 
made the defendant in a suit for $2,000 


WE HAVE HELPED OTHERS 
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for excluding a girl from the public 
schools on the ground that she had not 
been properly vaccinated. The child 
had been attending the city schools and 
had showed a proper certificate, but being 
unable to procure a certificate last Octo- 
ber was excluded in accordance with the 
regulations. 


Eugene N. Foss, of Boston, has given 
$50,000 to the University of Vermont for 
the $1,000,000 fund which the graduates 
of that college are trying to raise to 
mark the centenary of the institution. 


A bronze tablet in memory of Paul 
Jones, ‘‘ Founder of the American Navy,”’ 
has been placed upon the Paul Jones 
school, East Boston. This is said to be 
the first memorial in the country to the 
Revolutionary naval hero. 


The changes which have taken place 
since 1802 make it impossible for the 
trustees of Phillips Andover academy to 
carry out the provisions of a deed of gift 
made in that year by Samuel Phillips, 
one of the founders. As a result, an 
equity suit has been brought to deter- 
mine the disposition of the fund. 

Samuel Phillips left $4,000 to the acad- 
emy. The principal now amounts to 
$10,537, and the accumulated income for 
the benefit of Andover district schools 
and the female teachers amounts to 
$3,653. The petitioners state that by 
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entirely fair and straightforward, and ex- 
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ceptionally courteous. 
your agency to any teacher. 


AMY E. TANNER, 
Dept. of Psychology, Wilson College. 


Chambersburg, Pa., Feb. 12, 1904. 


For the past fourteen years I have been ac- 
quainted with The Teachers’ Co-operative Associa- 
During that time I have 


tion. 
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second was the position that I now hold. 


L. D. MILLIMAN, 


I can heartily recommend 


accepted two college positions se- 
cured thru the assistance of the 
agency. The first position, at a 
salary of $1,000 per year, was 
obtained just before I graduated from college; the 
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endorse it. 


Am a member of several agencies, and if 
I could belong to but one I do not hesitate 
to say that the Co-operative Association 
would be that one. I cannot too strongly 
ERNEST B. WALKER, 
Principal R. F. Harris Manual Training 
and Industrial School. 


Woonsocket, R. I., Feb. 7, 1904. 


I am glad to state my appreciation of the care 


Prof. of Ethics, Hanover College. 


Hanover, Ind., Feb. 8, 1904. 


The Co-operative Association is one of the best, 


if not the best, of the teachers’ agencies. 
from experience. 
HARRIET E. DAY, 
Calumet High School. 
Calumet, Mich., Feb. 8, 1904. 


which my interests receive 
my period of study in Germany. My present posi- 
tion, which was entirely secured 
by you with no trouble on my 
part beyond cabling my accept- 
ance, was one of several posi- 
tions offered me last year thru 
your instrumentality. 


at your hands during 
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M. ELLEN MORGAN, 


Prof. of Piano Harmony and History of Music, 


Buena Vista College. 


Storm Lake, Ia., Feb. 23, 1904. 
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On both occasions that I have sought positions 
thru agencies, I have found you the most 


efficient. 
ROSWELL H. JOHNSON, 
Dept. of Biology, State Normal School. 
Cheney, Wash., Feb. 19, 1904. 








ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Send at once fer Hand Book and Register Form 
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THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASS’N 


THE AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
MANUAL TRAINING 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 9 





Bradley Polytechnic Institute will offer exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the study of manual training during five weeks 
of the summer of 1904. All of its fully equipped workshops 
will be open to summer students. The following courses 


Summer Schools of 1904 













The American Institute 
of Normal Methods 


Edgar 0. Silver, President 
85 Fitth Avenue, New York City 


Western School 
July 12-29 


Eastern School 
July 12-29 


New England Conservatory Northwestern University 


Ebanston, Ill. 





Boston, Mass. 


will be given: 


1—History and Organization of Manual Training 
Charles A. Bennett 
2—Manual Training for the Lower Grades of the Elementary 
. . « Charles A. Bennett and Adelaide Michel 
3—Benchwork in Wood for Grammar and High Schools 
Fred D. Crawshaw 
4—Metalworking for Grammar and High Schools 
William F. Raymond 
Mrs. Elida E. Winchip 
5 a . Mrs. Elida E. Winchip 
7—Wood-turning and Pattern-making Fred D. Crawshaw 
William F. Raymond 


Schools 


5—Plain Sewing 5 
6—Dressmaking 


8—Machine-Shop Practice . . ; 
9—Freehand Drawing and Color Work 







The oldest, the largest, the most thorough, the best 
equipped, the most successful and helpful Summer 
Schools for specialties conducted in this country. 










Adelaide Michel 





For complete descriptive circular, address 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





For circulars and other information, address: 


Albert E. Carr, Business Manager Eastern School, 
21 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Frank D. Farr, Business Manager Western School, 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 




















(Continued from page 599.) 
reason of the change in social and educa- 
tional conditions since 1802, and by rea- 
son of the abolition of the district school 
system in 1869, it is impossible to comply 
with the letter of the gift. 

The New England Association of 
Chemistry Teachers held its twentieth 
meeting in Boston on May 7. The fea- 
ture of the meeting was a trip to the 
workshop of the Merrimac Chemical 
Company in North Woburn. The teach- 
ers were shown the processes of manu- 
facture of sulphuric, muriatic, and other 
acids. In the afternoon a session was 
held at Boylston Hall, Harvard univer- 
sity. Dr. Gilbert Newton Lewis, of 
Harvard, delivered an address on ‘‘To 
what extent should practical chemistry 
be introduced into the teaching of ele- 
mentary chemistry.’’ He illustrated his 
address by means of experiments.§ 


Dr. Hyde’s Plan. 

In the course of a recent address, 
President Hyde, of Bowdoin college, 
presented an interesting solution of the 
race problem. He thought that there 
oe be race segregation in society, 
social and church; a restriction in the 
sale of liquor in communities where there 
is likelihood of racial difficulties; the 
opening of industrial opportunities to 
negroes of efficiency; element educa- 
tion of both races, with normal and in- 
dustrial training for those who can profit 
by it, and collegiate education for those 
who are likely to become leaders; no 
federal aid to schools until local taxation 
has prepared the way; the punishment 
of brutal crimes of one race against an- 
other should be speedy, severe, and sure, 
but always by due process of law; no 
suffrage to illiterate and shiftless negroes. 
This last, Dr. Hyde said, was the worst 
blunder made by the North during the re- 
construction period, but the South could 
make an even worse mistake by with- 
holding it from the intelligent negroes. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION FOR TEACHERS 
JULY 7-AUG. 19. 1904 
118 Courses in 23 Departments. 

Special mention: Many courses in Geography 

and Nature Work for Grades. Single Tuition 
Fee—$25.00 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 


TENTH YEAR, JULY 6ru--AUGUST 161TH, 1904 
Greatly enlarged curriculum. Twenty lecturers 
offer sixty-five hours of instruction daily for six 
weeks, in two groups: 
I. Professional Courses in Theoretical and 
Practical Pedagogy 
II. Undergraduate Courses in Collegiate Subjects 
University credit toward degrees. Tuition Fee, 
$25.00. Board and Room for six weeks, $40.00. 
For information, address 

JAMES E. LOUGH, Pu.D., Director 

WASHINGTON Square, East, New York Crry 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1904 


Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 





113 COURSES— Anthropology, Chemistry, Do- 
mestic Science, Economics, Education, English, 
Fine Arts, French, Geography, Geology, Ger- 
man, History, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, 
Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Music, 
Nature Study, Philosophy. Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, and Spanish. 


Instruction will be given by professors and 
instructors from the staff of the University, as 
well as by Professor Alger, of the University of 
Michigan (in Education); Professor Baldwin and 
Dr. Judd, of Yale University (in English and in 
Psychology, respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendall, 
Superintendent of Schools at Indianapolis (in 
Education); and Professor Monroe, of the State 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. (in Psychol- 
ogy). Board and lodging may be had in Whit- 
tier Hall. 

The Announcement is now ready and will be 
sent upon application to the Secretary, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N.Y 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





———_—_ ____ — 











—_—_——MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


=| TEN DEGREES COOLER THAN ON THE MAINLAND 


4; SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 weeks. SCHOOL 
i} OF ORATORY, 4 weeks. 15 ACADEMIC DE- 
PARTMENTS, 3, 4, and 5 weeks. 


DELIGHTFUL SEA BATHING 


CONCRETE ROADS FOR BICYCLING 
BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
Send for 72-page circular 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres, Hyde Park, Mass 
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Philadelphia News Letter 


There is at present astrong agitation 
for district high schools. Philadelphia 
has been very conservative on this ques- 
tion, as are some others. Now, however, 
there is a probability that a high school 
will soon be erected in the southern part 
of the city, and others must necessarily 
follow, before long, in other parts. Ef- 
forts have been made to secure one for 
the northwestern district, but they 
seem doomed to failure for the present. 
Up to the present time the city’s higher 
schools have all been grouped within a 
small radius near the center of the city, 
viz.; The Central High school, for 
boys, the Girls’ High school, the Girls’ 
Normal school, the Central Manual 
Training school, and the Northeast Man- 


ual Training school. The ‘‘center of 
the city’’ mentioned is, however, the 
business center, and is considerably 
nearer the southern end than the 
northern. A new building is now being 
erected for the Northeast Manual Train- 
ing school considerably farther north 
than the old one. When it is remem- 
bered that this city is nearly twenty- 
five miles long, from north to south, the 
force of the demand for district high 
schools can be understood. 

Philadelphia began, with January, 
regulations concerning her public school 
substitute teachers that were new to the 
city. These regulations have been mod- 
ified since, and now there are three 
classes of substitutes, lst. the ‘* perma- 
nent’’ or ‘‘listed,’’ 2nd., the ‘‘ un- 
listed,’’ 3rd., the members of the pres- 
ent Senior Class in the Normal school. 
They must, according to notices sent to 
principals be given substituting accord- 
Ing to their order as to these three 
classes, the ‘‘ permanent”’ ones always 
being given the precedence. The “‘ per- 
manent’’ ones are graduates of the 
Philadelphia Girls’ Normal school, and 
receive $25 per month, the second class 
consists of any persons not in the ‘‘ per- 
manent ’’ list, whose education, experi- 
ence, etc., are approved by the superin- 
tendent. The last two classes are paid 
$1.25 a day, for the time employed. 

According to notices sent out, Jan. 
Ist., or at least according to the plain 
intention of the school authorities at 
that time, only ‘‘ permanent ’’ substi- 
tutes could be employed, but it would 
appear evident that quite a number of 
such persons oy not to accept the 
terms offered, and that the authorities 
have been forced to make the arrange- 
ments mentioned. It would also appear, 
incidentally, at present at least, that 
the new salary schedule which goes into 
force in June may not have the effect 
imagined, in attracting young ladies 
into the work of teaching. 

The Teachers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia was organized last year with the 
special object of carrying on the salary 
campaign, and arrangements are under 
way to make the organization a perma- 
nent one. It is believed that there are 
quite numerous and important matters 
upon which it can work. 

At a Round Table Meeting of the Edu- 
cational club of the city held on the 
evening of april 25 there was a discus- 
sion on the subject ‘‘Over Pressure in 
the Elementary Schools.’’ Does it 
exist? Ifso, how may it be relieved? 
The great preponderance of opinion was 
that it does not exist, except in rare 
cases among the girls. Doubtless one 
cause of the choice of this subject by) 
the Round Table Committee was the 
fact that considerable agitation and 
some strong claims of over-pressure 
have been Erought forward within the 
past year. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. . an 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 


Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of 
teachers—registration fee returned to others at once. 

2. Returns fee if unable to place members by Bees. 

3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle 
States, and in the West. Largest salaries paid there. 

4. Has numerous calls to fill positions for next year 
—must have first class teachers for these positions. 

5. Isconducted by experienced educators. 


Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis 
Geachers’ 


Agency... 


WARRENSBURG TEACHERS’ AGENCY i tessnrica.spou™s £08» 


Warrensburg, Mo. BEST teachers,—Free. 


Free registration to specialists in Latin, German, Science, Agriculture, Manual Training, and 
Music, also Superintendents. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


Fifteenth year same manager. Hundreds of teachers happily placed. New Manual refers to 
Eastern Colleges and Normals. Form for stamp. Callor address H.S. Kellogg, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. yde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 





_Aids teachers in securing good po- 
sitions at small COST. 














T. W. CLANTON ‘ ‘ 
alia. Managers 74 N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. 
F.G. WEBB . 
Oldest in the state. Enjoys confidence of schoo! officials in the South. Calls for fall positions being made 
rapidly. Write for circulars. Reference: Hon. W. B. MERRITT, Supt. Public Instruction of Georgia. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT. Manager. 


G)inory 
TEACHERS’ 








Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal 


with School Officials direct; our terms are reasonable. 

membership fee not necessary. Now is the time to enroll. 

Write to-day for new Manual. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Din ORAS Since 


FISHER *=...- ACENC 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YVOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers» Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
§Schermerhorn See ek 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapei Street, Abany N.Y. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


614 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Leading agency for the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. Recommends Competent teachers for 
desirable positions. Write for application blank. M. C. VICKERS, Manager 
THREE Pusiic ScHoot VacanciEs, the best two normal school 


HE BEST vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGcer (National Education Bureau), HArnisspurG, Pa. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship. 

They are of great value in beautify- 
ing the school-room. 

For 10c. we willsend 1 Geography 
Map; I Language’ Stencil and our 
complete list of stencils and charts. 




















Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 


Joun ©. Rockweii, Manager. 





Provides Schools of all Grades with 


in obtaining Positions. 











enable the teacher to place upon the 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. 
They cost very little and can be 
used repeatedly. 
With their aid the teacher can illus- 
trate lessons in Geography, History, 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when corr- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Jboenold 
: onstable Co. 


New Importation of 
Japanese and Chinese Mattings. 
All descriptions of 


Floor Coverings and Porch Rugs 
FOR SUMMER FURNISHINGS. 
A Lot of 84 


Oriental Carpets, 


Suitable for Country Homes, 
at very attractive prices. 


Broadouy K 19th st. 


NEW YORK 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


: OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream BeAITIPIeR 


Removes Tan, 











Sok 
esac = Pimples, Freckles 
nose 3: Moth-Patches 
@°: - ~heA 
$a .— = < Rash and Skin 
ZSo . diseases, and 
3 B45 jevery blemish 
a? .3 on beauty, and 
P-3 | g deties detection. 
Pao On its virtues it 
amo has stood the test 
of 56 years; no 


other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
ee ° ‘ Thedistinguished 
\\ a rh ea Dr. L. A. Sayre 
— - said to a lady of 

the haut-ton (a patient): “ As you ladies will use them, 
I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.”” One bottle will last 
six mouths, son it every day. GOURAUD’S 
EGUDEE SUBTILE removes superfluous 

air without injury to the skin, 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S Also 


Chicago Items. 


Mr. Clayton Mark is again the presi- 
dent of the Chicago board of education. 
Mr. Graham H. Harris has resigned. 


The Chicago board of education has 
appropriated $500,000 for a downtown 
commercial high school. Supt. E. G. 
Cooley has been authorized to visit tech- 
nical and commercial institutions in 
Europe this summer to obtain ideas con- 
cerning this school and modern school 
buildings. 

During the month of May all pupils in 
the Chicago schools will be examined as 
to their sight and hearing. 


At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Municipal League in Chicago school 
cities were roundly scored. It wasstated 
that reports from schools where this 
system is used show that it is unsatis- 
factory. 


Dangerous Ground. 


against the material some of the teach- 
ers are using in teaching American and 
English literature. Heretofore the prin- 
cipals and teachers have been granted 
great freedom in such work, but the re- 
cent criticisms has led Superintendent 
Cooley to insist on their following the 
printed list. 


Helping the Cubans. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, has 
sent $50,000 to President Blackman, of 
Rollins college, Winter Park, Fla., an 
institution engaged in helping Cubans 
and the children of American residents 
in Cuba to a higher education. He 
pledged this amount last year on condi- 
tion that the sum of $150,000 be raised 
independently. The amount has just 
been obtained. 


Strenuousness. 

‘*Get out and hustle,’’ was the advice 
President Harper, of the University of 
= recently gave his students. He 
sala: 

‘““At the age of twenty-five a young 
man should be thinking about getting 
into his life work. Under the present 
educational advantages a student should 
be able to finish his college studies when 
he is around twenty. He canthen spend 
a year in business, where he will gain 





. S., Canada, and Europe. 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. (®@~Beware of Base Imi- 
tations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 





and CERTIFICATES 
” 8 
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TALUSTRATED CATALOOUE FREE 
THE KINSLEY STUDIO, 245 Bivar, AJWIORK 
Desiyners.Engravers. Lithographers. Printers 








Double Your Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 


publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East 9th Street, New York 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


|/much by coming in contact with the 
| business world,and later can take up and 
| finish his professional or graduate work 
| by the time he is twenty-five years old. 
I have advised twenty men during the 
past year to leave the university and go 
to work. Some students get into the 
habit of going to school and continue 
waiting for a job to be given them. Col- 
lege is not a business, but a place to 
prepare for business.”’ 

Dr. Harper declared he had no pa- 
tience with the student who does not 
| plan for life work as he pursues his un- 
dergraduate studies. 





Some Chicago parents have protested | 





Teachers 


find representing us a pleasant and pro- 
fitable way to spend vacations; they are 
not only brought into contact with the 
brightest minds of the business world, but 
afforded an opportunity to earn more in 
three months than during entire School 
year. Position permanent if desired. 
Enclose stamp for particulars. 


JOS. H. CARR, Gen’! Mg 


Dayton, . “ial 


Statuary for the 
Decoration of Schools 


THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


-., 
Ohio. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE 25 CENTS 








RE you making use of your 
A time to profitable advan- 
tage? Would you be in- 
terested in a plan of work that is 
profitable, refined, and pleasant? 
Would you not like to make 
the acquaintance of all the 
teachers in your vicinity? No 
capital required. Only energy, 
planning, and work in leisure 
hours. Some of our agents will 
send in from $500 to $1,500 
worth of business from a county 
or two, and earn as much or 
more than from teaching school. 
Full particulars at once. 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO. 
Agency Dept., 61 East 9th Street 
NEW YORK 


Blackboard 
Stencils # 8 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list compriser over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps and we will send you two 
samplesfortrial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 

















E. L. BELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St... New York 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








| Premium Income 
| Income from Interest and rents 


1893 
$2,947,516.29 
&635,250.10 


$3,582, 766.39 


INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY “8 


JOHN A HALL, Pres. JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice- Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 
| TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


INGFIELD, 
MASS. 





Percentage 

1903 Gain of Gains 
&6,136,253.94 $3,188, 737.65 108.18 
#1,394,496.90 % 759,246.80 119.52 
$7,530, 750.84 %3,947,984.45 110.19 





Assets, December 31........ 
| Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 
Surplus, December 31 


Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 








#14,480,480.80 
#83 760,969.00 

81,020,316.96 
Since its organization the Company has paid to its policy holders in 


131.97 
102.56 
159.48 


#19,110,518.59 
#85,907,487.00 
#1 ,627,174.42 


%&33.590,999.39 
$169,668,456.00 
$2,647,491.38 


Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 


Dividends Paid and Credited, $12,073,293.29 
_ Assets, December 31, 1903, #33,590,999.39 Liabilities, $30,943,508.01 Surplus, $2,647,491.38 
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Here and There. 


The regular May meeting of the 
Schoolmasters’ Council of the Highlands 


H C | was held at Newburg, N. Y., on May 


‘*My father had been a sufferer from sick headache A 
for the last twenty-five years and never found any | 13 and 14. Among the most important 


relief until he began taking your Cascarets. Since | speeches were ‘‘The Teacher and the 
he bas begun taking Cascarets he has never had | Preacher,”’ by Prof. William B. Hill, of 
Onscanets do what you recommend them to do. I | Vassar college, and ‘‘ The Training of 
will give you the privilege of using his name.” | the Will,’’ by Supt. S. R. Shear, of 
E.M. Dickson, 1120 Resiner St., W.Indianapolis, Ind, | Kingston, a Y. Among the speakers in 
‘the discussion on the latter topie were 
| Prin. Orville Eichenburg, of Monroe; 
| Prin. W. H. Govern, of New Hamburg; 


| Prin. H. V. Rulison, of Warwick; Prin. 
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That 
Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Trouble. 

It’s a sign that the blood is deficient 
in vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that the blood 
is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. 





Best For 








XUM 


The Bowels 
|W. B. Kelsey, of Rhinebeck, and Mr. 
| Cornelius Lockwood, of Newburg. The 





| 





CANDY CATHARTIC 


ly WORK WHILE YOU steer 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Pleasant, Pa)atable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 598 


ARMUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


ENNEN’'S 
om 





| 





BORATED 
TALCUM 







Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
— ightful after Shaving. Sokd everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
- & 








—_~ 








A LB. IN 

+ SeLs. Lots 
Recuiar 
Price 

33 CENTS 

BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 


Artistic Furnishings 


FoR SCHOOL-RooMs, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
- AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E, Twenty-Tuirp 8t., New York City 
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|lations to our board causes us dee 
|gret, tempered only by the knowledge 


officers of the —s were: Pres., 
Richard E. Coon, of Philadelphia; Sec’y 
~~ M. H. Dusenbury, Newburg, 


Bishop Doane’s Service. 


The new board of regents has passed 
the following resolutions on the retire- 
ment of Bishop Doane: 

Resolved, That we esteem him most 
highly as a man; that in the perform- 
ance of his official duties as Regent, as 


| Vice-Chancellor and as Chancellor of the 
| University, his devotion and ability have 


won our grateful admiration. 
That the termination of his official re- 
re- 


that his zeal and helpfulness, which will 
be lost to the work of the University, 


|| will not be lost to mankind; that they 


will be so much of forcefulness added to 
his other fruitful labors for the uplifting 
of his fellow men, with which his useful 
life abounds. 

That altho we may not hereafter have 
his inspiring personal presence in our 
official gatherings we will wish perma- 
nently to retain him with us, as we have 
kept his illustrious predecessors, Chan- 
cellors Curtis and Upson, whose por- 
traits look down from the walls of our 
council chamber; and that the Board of 
Regents requests Chancellor Doane’s 
consent to its procuring of his similar 
portrait. 





Overheard on the Pike. 
Mr. Easy—‘‘ Why should people visit- 


jing The Exposition at night use more 


Allen’s Foot-Ease than in daytime? ”’ 
=Miss Foote—‘‘ Because, under the bril 


|liant illumination of the grounds, every 


foot becomes an acre!’’ 
Mr. Easy—‘‘Fair, Only fair! Pray 
conduct me to the nearest drug store and 


‘I promise never to accept a substitute 


for you or for Allen’s Foot-Ease.’”’ * * 
* * 


FOOT NOTE-—The twain will be made 
one in June. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS. OF MOTHERS 
tor THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETULNG Wirn 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the OGHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS al] PAIN, 0 RES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for AR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Besure to ask for “ Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take noother kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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touse SAPOLIO: Iris a? 
solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purnoses, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new ccur- 
age, strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
eomplexion. 

Accept no substitute. 

“I felt tired all the time and could nos 
sleep. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a while I could sleep well and the tired 
feeling had gone. This great medicine has 
also cured me of scrofula.” Mars. C. M. 
Boor, Gilead, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsapariiia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 2 
sizes; shaving cakes 
in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established ove 











Extra fine imported 
5 6=piece 
China Gea Set 











with an order for 2% lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or S0e. 
Tea, or % lbs. dreat Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
88c. a lb., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-33 Vesey Street, New York 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 

















Latest and mest pregresive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
speciaity. Ketablished 1868: Appeintments 
by mail or telephone in advance fer visiters 











A Sure 
Pi L relief for Asthma. 
* Sold by all Druggists, 
or by mail, 35 cents, 
STOWELL &CO.. Mfrs. = Charlestown, Masa. 
READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE 


SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicating with 
advertisers. 
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The Appleton School Books 
THE CULTURE READERS 


EMBODYING THE NATURAL METHOD IN 

READING. By ELLEN E. KENYON-WARNER, Pd.D. 

BOOK ONE—PRIMER. BOOK TWO. Edited by 

JENNY B. MERRILL, Pd.D. Now ready. Each 30 cents. 
METHOD—The development of a vocabulary in 
exactsequence. Logical use of phonic elements in 
both analysis and synthesis. SUBJECT MATTER— 
Unlike all other method and phonic readers. The 
Best Children’s Literature only is used. 


ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. YounG, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of the 
Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, and 
LAMBERT L, JACKSON, A.M., Head of Department of 
Mathematics, State Normal School, Brockport, N.Y. 
BOOK ONE. For third and tourth years. 
BOOK TWO. For fifth and sixth years. Now ready. 
Price, each, 40 cents. 
The practical side of arithmetic. Principles taught 
through problems drawn from everyday life. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health 
and How to Preserve It. By WILLIAM O. KROHN, 
Ph.D. Price, 35 cents. 





Bicycle Innovations 


Two-Speed Gear and New Coaster Brake 


MANUFACTURING 





GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE, By WILLIAM 
O. KROHN, Ph.D. Price, 60 cents 
For children to learn how to be healthy, and how 
to remain healthy by right living. Just adopted by 
the State of Virginia. 





SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


** Columbia.” 
‘«Tribune.”’ 














Greatest improvements since the coming of the chainless. 
Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Hartford, Conn. 
“*Cleveland. 
‘“*Crawtford.”’ 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Chicago, Ill. 

‘“* Rambler.”’ 

“Crescent.” 


” 





** Monarch.” 
‘¢ Imperial.” 








Teachers’ Agencies. - 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Friends School, Wilmington, De1.—It gives me great pleasure to notify you that Miss —, of 
Waltham, Mass., who was recently recomme onded by youas a teacher in elocution and reading, 
has been appointe 2d to the position, in this school, for the coming year, ata salary of $600. I re- 
turn you the photograph. as directed. [also wish to thank you for your kindly interest in recom- 
mending candidates for the various positions 1n this school, for the coming school year. You have 
been uniformly careful in your recommendations and I have nothing but praise for the business 
methods of your agency. This is, by no means, the first year, in which you have secured for me 
very satisfactory teachers and I shall not hesitate to recommend your agency to others.—Princi- 
pal H. A. Norris, April 5, 1904. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY (C. W. BARDEEN), SYRACUSE N. Y. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive. 'ctice 


Ave., Chicago 
b ag Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
C.J. ALBERT, Man er. pe marten ae patrons. G teachers want 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


ear Book containing valuable information Free) 








An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


LATEST! PUBLICATIONS 


Health Hints. Health intluenced by insulation; 
Health influenced by underwear; Health influenced by 
color. Exercise, who needs it? A’ series of articles by 
Prof. EK. B. Warman. 

The Care of the Body. A book that all who 
value health should read and follow its instructions. 

Rules for Games. By Miss Jessie Bancroft. 
Director of Physical ht my Department of Edu- 
cation, Borough of Brook! yn, N Y. Intended for use 
at recesses and playgrounds . Graded according to age 
of pupils, 


EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 
Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis Minneapolis 
Denver London England 





COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(INCORPORATED) 
CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
We secure teachers for school boards and positions for teachers 


Educational Bureau 


P enn (C) Allentown, Pa. 
We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 


24th year. 
THE INSIDE TRACK 


Is the position we give to the school official in 
the race for a satisfactory commercial teacher. 

We submit personal and professional data to 
the superintendent or principal, and then wait 
for his consent and direction before notifying 
candidates of vacancies. This plan makes it 
possible to carry on a careful investigation of the 
merits of several candidates without it becom- 
ing known that there is to be a vacancy, and 
without the annoyance usually encounter: d. - 
We have more than a handred available candi- 
dates, among whom are men and women of col- 
lege and university training. Let us help you. 











Address all correspondence to the Manager 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





10 Baker Ave. 
Beverly, Mass 


gpmamnncc will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency —[ “ Specialty wv] 


| @ Specialist 








Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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